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Concerning 
Crackers! 


The President of a 


large cracker con- 
cern who_wrote us 


recently “had _ this 


‘\to say about 


H & D CORRUGATED FIBREBOARD BOXES :— 


“For your information we beg to advise that it has been so long since we have 
found it necessary to make a claim or have had a complaint of any kind on account 
of the use of corrugated paper and fibreboard containers, which we use for our 
package crackers, that we cannot locate a single case. 


“‘ Although we have been using corrugated cases for about five years, we can- 
not locate where we have made but two claims for damage to Crackers or for 
concealed losses.” 





‘Prior to the time that we began the use of the corrugated containers for 
package goods, we had almost daily complaints on account of concealed losses.” 


The best judges of our packing system are those who use it. You should 
have our catalog. Let us send it to you. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 
CANADIAN TRADE ADDRESS 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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DIGEST OF DECISIONS 


Under the Interstate Commerce Act 


All Opinions since January 1, 1908, of the Commission and the Courts 


Now in the Bindery. _ First Copies Ready for Distribution Shortly. 
10,000 POINTS FOR THE SHIPPER AND TRAFFIC MAN Classified Simply and Clearly Under 


LUST AND MERRIAM, Authors and Publishers, 9 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 








Complete Reference Work 


PUBLIC UTILITY LAWS 
STATE and INTERSTATE 





‘The foundation for the study of all questions bearing on rates, and other features of regulation 
between shippers and carriers, is the law. No traffic manager or traffic attorney can afford to be without 
the Interstate Commerce Laws and Statutes of the several states. The most complete and convenient compil- 
ation of these laws is contained in the book here illus- 
trated, which has been extensively sold to represent- 
ative carriers andsprominent shippers. 


— ae Edition Nearly Exhausted 


ial ea 


SPER An Indispensable 


Toh role fre 


Roan Reference Work 


ae Ss 


is 


see ee : The demand for this book has been so extensive 
st Sea that only a comparatively small number remain and in 
ange a few weeks copies can no longer be obtained. This 
By cen" represents the last opportunity to get one of these dur- 
a see able volumes of the Digest of Federal and State Court 

em ba ot See 2 Decisions, the Interstate Commerce Laws and the Laws 
of the Various States regulating carriers and relations 
with shippers. 

This volume of 1,500 pages, in addition to a com- 
plete compilation of State Public Utility Laws and 
Interstate Commerce Laws and the Digest of Court 
Decisions, also contains all forms preseribed for filing 
complaints with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


One of the remaining volumes, cloth bound, can be 
obtained for $7.50, delivered. Act quickly, as this op- 
portunity will soon pass. 


Send your order now, and you will have the book 
available when needed. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


418 South Market Street, Chicago 
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Are You eady? 


~~ arn from $85 to $100 Weekly as a 


TRAFFIC 


MANAGER | 
NEW JOBS—NOW OPEN 


“IT have been at my desk six years. I would like an in- 
crease in salary,’”’ said Mr. Brown, to his Superintendent. “Yes, 
I believe you were here before i came. I would like to pay 
you more, but your desk isn’t worth it. What are you pre- 
pared to do?’’ 

What else could a man do who had been at one desk 
for six vears? Don’t delude yourself by thinking that hard 
work and long hours will get you a higher position and more 
salary. A man is paid for what he knows and his ability to 
use it. Increase the quality of your services. Sell them in the 
market where you can get the biggest price. 

UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES—A NEW PROFESSION. 

Thousands of Business Concerns, Chambers of Commerce, 
Railroads, Traffic Departments, also the I. C. C., require men 
wits a technical knowledge of Interstate Commerce and Traffic 

ork. 

“IT consider the training the best investment of time and 
money I ever met,” says Walton, of the Pennsylvania. ‘Due 
to your practical system, I am now Traffic Manager of my 
concern,” writes Mr. Carroll of Chicago. ‘I have just taken 
the position as Traffic Manager of the Clover Leaf Milling 
Co.,”, writes Mr. Bollman of Buffalo. 

What is the use of deluding yourself with the mere hope 
f advancement when you can easily qualify yourself during 
spare time at home for this new, uncrowded field? 


LEARN MORE AND EARN MORE. 

The “La Salle System” covers practical daily problems 
arising in traffic offices every hour; how to compute rates, 
handle Interstate Commerce cases, organize and manage 
Traffic Departments and successfully handle large traffic affairs. 
It represents the tried-out experience of hundreds of traffic 
experts. 





It is so simple that anyone who can read a news- 
paper can understand it. Qualify for higher-salaried positions 
and more pleasant work, with shorter hours. 

VALUABLE TRAFFIC BOOK FREE. 

Begin now. Delays have cheated many out of an increase 
in salary. Write for the booklet to-day. Learn of the unusual 
opportunities which this new, uncrowded field offers. Anyone 
with average ability can it for this work. 


COUPON 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 
Dept. 49, Chicago, Ill. 


I am interested in the new profession—Traffic Management. 
Please send me full information and Traffic Book, free of all 
cost. 
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THE TRAFFIC MANAGER 


receives his compensation for what he knows— 
not what he does. 


Do You Know 
what his duties are ? 


That the correct quotation and application of the 
lowest rates is but a small portion of his position? 


Prepare Yourself 


by the study of the different duties which must be 
assumed. 


NATIONAL TRAFFIC COLLEGE 
Dept. A CHICAGO 








A Legal Treatise on Transit Privileges 


One Volume — 250 Pages — 200 Citations 
Price Delivered, $5.00 


The treatise includes a complete digest of all de- 
cisions of the Federal Courts and Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the matter of Transit Privileges, by 
Charles S. Belsterling, of the Pennsylvania Bar. 

This book is doubly valuable because the author has 
had years of experience in practical traffic matters. 
The work comprises also comments upon the transit 
practice and the decisions and comments are set out 
in propositions of moderate length and are well classi- 
fied under the following headings: 

I. Legality. 
II. Nature of service. 

III. Jurisdiction. 

IV. Allowance of privileges. 

V. Agreement between connecting carriers for al- 
lowance of privilege. 

VI. Contractual relations between shipper and car- 

rier. 

VII. Publication condition precedent to legality. 
Charges for allowance of privilege. 

IX. Absorbing or diminishing local or proportional 

inbound rate. 
X. Discriminations between shippers. 
XI. Discrimination between localities. 
XII. Doing business under open rates. 
XIII. Reconsigning. 
XIV. Rate to be applied on ‘reshipped commodity. 

XV. Substitution. 

XVI. Policing. 

XVII. Duty to furnish cars. 
Order of 


SMITH BROS. COMPANY, incorporated, 412 Grant St., Pittshurgh, Penna. 
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FOR EVERY PURPOSE THERE IS 


A BEST PACKAGE 


Which Can Be Bought at a 


air Price 


We Are Package Experts 


THE ONLY COMPANY MAKING 
EVERY STYLE OF SHIPPING CASE 


WOODEN BOXES 
WIREBOUND BOXES 
CORRUGATED 


AND FIBRE 
CONTAINERS 


FOR 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS or PARCEL POST SERVICE 


As we make all kinds we are 
unbiased, and with 30 years’ 
manufacturing experience we 
are able to assist you in pro- 
curing the most economical 
package adapted to your re- 
quirements." 


Call on us at any time. 


CHICAGO MILL and LUMBER CO. 


CHICAGO 
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End Entrance of a Wells Fargo 70-Foot 
Special Car for Automobiles 


Double End Doors 


Are a Valuable Equipment Feature of 
the 35 Wells Fargo Automobile Cars 


The entire end of a Wells Fargo automobile car can be thrown open. This 
permits the loading of your motor car without the removal of a single part of 
the machine—without even the lowering of the hood. 

For the scientific transportation of your machine—to the Atlantic or Pacific 
coast, or any other place touched by our 65,000 miles of railroad lines—Wells 
Fargo & Co Express stands thoroughly equipped. 

Plan the next shipment of your automobile via Wells Fargo—in an end door 
express Car. 








A Whole Train of Wells Fargo End Door 
Automobile Cars. 


Ask our agent in your city to tell you the particulars of this special service 


Wells Fargo & Co Express 


Carriers to all parts of the world 
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TRACING SHIPMENTS. 


During the last few weeks a large amount of 
space has been devoted by The Traffic World to 


the publication in “The Open Forum” of divers 


views of correspondents upon the matter of tracing 


shipments. Many of these letters have been ex- 
tremely illuminating. Some of them have been 


slightly radical, written, perhaps, when the writer 
had fresh in his recollection a delayed shipment or, 
from the other point of view, under the influence 
of a feeling of annoyance at being required to handle 
a bunch of tracers that seemed wholly unneces- 
sary. 

It may be well before suggesting that most of 
what can be thrashed out of the subject has already 
come under the flail, to call attention to the middle 
ground which 


or two of correspondents 


have accepted as the best place on which to stand. 


one our 


lf a shipment is lost, or gone astray or has not 
shown up within a reasonable time, it would be ex- 
pecting men to be more or less than human to ask 
them to pursue a Wilkins Micawber policy of mas- 
terly inactivity, waiting for something—in this case 
the shipment—to turn up. Whether this is to be 
done by shipper or consignee is an administrative 
detail. 

On the other hand, 
assumed to be innocent until proven guilty, there 
seems no justification in law, ethics, reason or busi- 
hess to warrant the sending of a tracer as almost 


since even a carrier may be 
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an integral feature of the shipment itself. The wolf 
story fits the situation admirably, but aside from 
the influence of a stream of tracers, mostly unneces- 
sary, upon the members of the railroad force who 
have to do something with them, the practice seems 
inimical to the interests of the shipper or consignee 
himself. Under the circumstances, surrounding 
many of those into whose hands the tracers come, 
the mere fact that he is busy about tracing one 
shipment may be an excuse for not being able to 
keep another from going astray. The unnecessary 
labor thus entailed acts then to the disadvantage of 
shippers and consignees as a class and eventually 
will, in one way or another, come home to the in- 
dividual who has caused the lost motion. 

Here is another of those beautiful (but unculti- 
vated, shall we say?) fields in which a little co- 
operation or patience or courtesy may be made to 
yield an abundant and profitable harvest. By all 
means let the shipper or consignee exercise every 
reasonable means for assuring the safety and proper 
delivery of his shipment, and let the carrier’s repre- 
sentative enter upon his part of the work with the 
enthusiasm and acumen inspired by the knowledge 
that the means taken is reasonable. If every item 
of a series is made “special,” there is no special. 
There is, furthermore, the reactionary result that 
every item is by the futile effort set a little below 
its natural stage of mediocrity. 


WEIGHING AGAIN. 


Following out the line of thought pursued in the 
article in these columns on March 15 on weighing 
in motion, it appears in one way at least that the in- 
jurious effects of shocks upon the operation of scales 
is generally recognized. In any detailed descrip- 
tions of scale installations brought out in the weigh- 
ing investigation considerable stress was laid upon 
the necessity that dead rails should be independently 
mounted upon solid pedestals in such a manner that 
locomotives and cars passing over and not to be 
weighed would work no injury to the weighing 
mechanism. This requirement of a good scale in- 
stallation is so well recognized that it would be 
foolish to argue against it. The point is whether 
the shock of coupling, when the car to be coupled to 
a train or locomotive is standing upon the scale, is 
not at least as great as would be that of cars passing 
over the scale. 

As was suggested last week, it is probably only 
the prevailing lack of definite knowledge upon the 
subject that warrants the introduction of questions 
that can, from a theoretical standpoint, be answered 
only in one way—that is, in favor of spot-weighing. 

sut this same lack of definite data permits another 
suggestion which bears upon the accuracy of weigh- 
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ing with cars coupled, even though they are at rest, 
and especially upon the expectancy of different re 
sults from weighing upon two scales at different 
times and under varying conditions. ‘Theoretically, 
the vertical plane coupler universally in use should 
afford no such degree of friction as between the 
couplers of adjacent cars as to make a difference one 
way or the other in the weight of cars; but it is dif 
ficult to find rough cast surfaces having so many 
square inches of superficial contact as two adjacent 
couplers that will not have such an attraction for 
each other as to exert some influence upon the 
weight taken at the scale beam, even though stand 
ing partially slack. If in addition to this there is 
some difference in height of couplers above the rail 
on two or three adjacent cars, one of which is be- 
ing weighed—and notwithstanding the efforts of 
the Master Car Builders’ Association for many years 
to secure substantial uniformity in this detail and 
the success of the effort in many instances, yet M. 
C. B. standards are not always completely observed 

if such difference exists, it is a very simple matter 
for the car on the scales to be partly supported or 
overweighted through contact of the couplers with 
other cars. If the weighing is being done with some 
degree of haste the element of standing slack scarce- 
ly enters into the proposition. 

Perhaps there is no better excuse for mentioning 
some of these seemingly trivial points than to indi- 
cate some of the very diverse features that enter 
the problem. Yet the main thing of all is to keep 
the topic alive, even though, as now supposed, the 
hearings are at an end. Probably in a year we 
shall all know much better what can be done to im- 
prove weighing results and what may as well be 
dropped as a refinement of practice too expensive 
for adoption commercially. 

SECRETARY,gAND ASSISTANT 

As briefly noted in the issue of March 15 the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has filled the vacancy 
created by the appointment of Secretary Marble to be 
Commissioner by appointing Assistant Secretary McGinty 


to the higher office, and the vacancy created by the 
elevation of Mr. McGinty has been filled by the appoint- 








ment of Alfred Holmead, formerly chief of the Docket 
Division, to be assistant secretary. 
George Banks McGinty, secretary Interstate Com- 


merce Commission, was born September 8, 1878, on a 
farm in Monroe County, Georgia. He attended country 
schoo] and later was graduated from the high school at 
Forsyth, the county seat of Monroe. He subsequently 
pursued an A. B. course at Emory College, Oxford, Ga., 
and then took up the study and practice of law, which 
profession he left for railroad service, first with Atlantic 
Coast Line, soliciting agent’s office, Atlanta, Ga.; then 
with Georgia Railroad, local freight office, Atlanta, Ga.; 
then with Southern Railway, maintenance of way, bridges 
and buildings, and transportation department; last two 





years with Southern Railway, in capacity of private s 


retary to vice-president and general manager. He w 


also with the West Point Route, passenger and frei¢ 
departments. 
In 1906, when the meat inspection bill was pass 


he entered the service of the Bureau of Animal Indust 
United States Agriculture, 
respondence principally with carriers respecting confo1 
with 


Department of handling « 


meat shippers’ and carriers regulations 
promulgated by the department governing the transporta 
tion of Nov. 2, 1908, 


entered the service of the Interstate Commerce Comn 


ance by 


meat and meat products. On 
sion, in the Division of Statistics and Accounts, and sub- 


sequently served as confidential clerk to Commissione: 


GEORGE B. McGINTY, 

Secretary Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Clements. When died the duties of 
the secretary’s office, to a great extent, fell to the office 
of the chairman; while Mr. McGinty was appointed by 
the Commission as special examiner on Oct. 16, 1911, he 
was retained in the chairman’s office throughout the chair 
manship of Commissioner Clements, and likewise served 
Chairman When Mr 
1912, Mr 


Secretary Moseley 


in a similar capacity to Prouty. 
Marble appointed Feb. 10, 
McGinty was appointed assistant secretary. 

Alfred Holmead, assistant secretary of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has been a life-long resident of & 
Washington, D. C. He was educated in the private schools 
of Washington, and first entered government service in 
1877 by way of the Land Office. He served there until 
1893, when he resigned to practice before the departments, 
particularly the General Land Office. ' 

In 1895 Mr. Holmead entered the service of the In- | 
terstate Commerce Commission, and in 1898 was 4Jr 
pointed chief of the docket division. 


was secretary on 
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READY TO UNDERTAKE VALUATION 


The most earnest prayer that has 
ever been constructed is that in 
which the petitioner asks to be de- 
livered from his friends. Enemies 
may damage, but friends create havoc. 
Anybody desiring more particulars is 
respectfully referred to members of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
For more than a week they have been 
hearing of commiseration for them 
because Congress laid on them the 

heavy mandate to make a physical valuation of the rail- 
roads of the land. 

This pity comes as a result of publications saying 
that the members of the Commission are “amazed,” 
“dazed,” “stunned,” and so forth, by the magnitude of 
the task that has been laid upon them. The quoted words 
are samples of language used by friends of the Commis- 
sion in telling the public about the work that has beer 
added to its already large tasks. 


Not once did the men who wrote the articles to which 
reference has been made set forth the fact that for 
almost, if not altogether, a score of years the Com- 
mission has been asking Congress to give it the very 
authority which the friends are now saying has stag- 
gered, amazed and stunned the Commissioners. A char- 
itable view to take is that not one of the young men 
knew that the Commision has been fighting for the au- 
thority that is now in its hands. 

Sometimes a man is stunned or amazed by the ease 
with which he acquires something on which he has set 
his heart. But there was nothing easy about the fight 
the Commission has been waging for the power the last 
session of Congress handed over to it. No man thinks 
it sudden if he accomplishes a given task in ten or fifteen 
years. 

It is to be inferred from the interview that Chairman 
Clark gave out on Tuesday on the subject that these 
friendly observations purporting to give a view of the 
effect the passage of the act has had upon the Com- 
missioners, got on their nerves to such an extent that 
the chairman deemed it advisable to review the situa- 
tion and to point out that the Commissioners are neither 
dazed nor staggered. 

The fact of the matter is the Commission will take 
up the work in a workmanlike manner. Its members 
have been familiar for years with the methods used by 
the carriers in making their valuations, and they have 
ideas on the subject. One of the ideas that has been 
in evidence, in the popular sense, every time a report 
had to be written on a pure rate matter, is that no single 
fact or factor will be allowed to control the valuation the 
Commission will make. 

There are radicals in this valuation question, as in 
every other. One man insists that the “unearned incre- 
ment” shall not be considered at all. Another insists 
that it shall be included to its full extent in every valua- 
tion. When it comes to that particular phase of the 
Subject it is well to remember the old question as to 
whether there is any noise in a desert where there are no 
auditory nerves to catch the thunders of the sound waves 
and record them upon that part of the brain set aside 
for that purpose. 

If there were no railroad, there would be no unearned 
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increment. If there were no contiguous land, there could 
be no unearned increment. If another railroad undertook 
to come into the territory occupied by one prosperous 
railroad, it would have to pay the unearned increment. 
When the Wabash went into Pittsburgh, it had to pay top- 
notch prices for the land around its airy passenger ter- 
minal. There are some who believe that after the real 
estate agents acting for the Wabash found the top prices, 
the ones in control of the lands added something for good 
measure, 

Possibly one way for ascertaining the value of a 
railroad would be to get an estimate from competent men, 
engineers, financiers and traffic men as to what, if they 
had the money, they would pay for it, as a going concern, 
but without taking into consideration anything in the 
way of undeveloped opportunities they might have in 
mind, whereby the net income of the property could be 
increased. Such a method, of course, would give the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie a much higher valuation than 
it now has, if the value be measured by the par value 
of the stocks and bonds outstanding, but what of that? 

As a matter of cold-blooded fact, the Commission, in 
allowing rates to and from Pittsburgh and the lake ports 
to remain where they are now, has itself fixed a valuation 
on that property at about what its stocks and bonds will 
bring in the open market. The same is true with regard 
to the old Cincinnati Southern part of the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific. Rates. between Chatta- 
nooga and Cincinnati could not be fixed solely with regard 
to that part of the C., N, O. & T. P. without doing great 
damage to the L. & N. and Southern. 

Should the Commission fix valuations at the re- 
production cost plus a reasonable profit on the original 
investment, about the same result would be reached, be- 
cause the origina] investment means all the losses that 
have been wiped out in reorganizations. 

Wisconsin and other states have made yaluations, but 
the work there was comparatively simple, because when 
railroads in that part of the country were built the ex- 
perimental stage had been passed. It ought not to be 
hard in fixing a valuation on the Puget Sound extension 
of the Milwaukee, because the receipts on the bills ren- 
dered by its builders are hardly dry. But when one 
comes to take up an old road like the Erie, for years 
the football of financiers, it is going to be a task that 
might well stagger or daze even so well equipped and 
efficient a body as the Commission. The undertaking to 
find out the money invested in the production, trans- 
portation and sale of hard coal has been shown to be a 
fairly large job, first, because many of the old records 
are gone, and, second, because there has never been any 
uniformity in the keeping of books. If the cost of a 
locomotive had always been kept in the same account 
and in the same way, the task would be simpler. 

If no railroad owned land more than absolutely neces- 
sary for its tracks and buildings actually used in the 
performance of its transportation functions, then the way 
would be comparatively easy. But sometimes a locomo- 
tive has been charged to operating expenses, and some- 
times it has been put into the capital account. Some- 
times double-tracking has been done under pretense of 
building sidetracks and sometimes the whole cost has 
been charged to capital account. Everything, broadly 
speaking, spent by the Pennsylvania Co. on the Pitts 
burgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago was added to the capital 
account of the subsidiary, and that road is now so much 
a Pennsylvania Co. property that the legal fiction of 
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the Pennsylvania Co. being merely an operating company 
is nothing to a layman. 
Taking the Pennsylvania system as a whole, it prob- 


ably is composed of at least 250 corporations, some of 
which still have a legal existence. Every one of them 
had records, and every set of records will have to be ex- 
amined, if the tentative valuations are to be an accurate 
guide for the Commission. 

But because there is much work to be done, many 
questions of policy to be decided, is no excuse for saying 
the Commission is astounded or dazed by the size of the 
task it invited and urged Congress to place upon its back. 

A. E. H. 


TAP LINE CONTROVERSY 


- 


Overruling objections by Blackburn Esterline, attor- 
ney for the department of justice, and by James L. Cole- 
man, representing the Santa Fe, Judge Carland of the 
Commerce Court began the taking of testimony in the 
four Louisiana tap-line cases, each one typical, by means 
of which they hope to have the tap-line order and opin- 
ions set aside and annulled. They objected to the tak- 
ing of any testimony whatsoever, holding that the testi- 
mony taken before the Commission constitutes the only 
facts that may be considered by the court. Later, Mr. 
Coleman submitted what may be deemed paradoxical 
to a logician that the court may not consider anything 
new and that what has been gone over in the proceed- 
ings before the Commission is not to be gone over again. 

In their arguments on the subject, Messrs. Esterline 
and Coleman contended that the tap lines are endeavor- 
ing to make a case in the Commerce Court entirely dif- 
ferent and distinct from that which they made before 
the Commission. They also objected to Luther Walter 
offering the court the testimony before the Commission 
relating only to the four companies represented by him 
and Messrs. Garwood and Thurmond. Later, Mr. Walter 
said he would offer the entire record, so that he could 
not by any possibility suffer harm in the Supreme Court 
through a failure to bring up the whole record. 

Just before the noon recess Messrs, Esterline and 
Coleman renewed their fight against the introduction of 
testimony when C. B. Sweet of Kansas City, vice-presi- 
dent of the Louisiana & Pacific, the only witness ex- 
amined during the morning session, identified and put 
into evidence contracts between his road, the Lake 
Charles & Northern and the Louisiana Western, two 
Southern Pacific subsidiaries. They insisted that be- 
cause they had not been put in evidence before the 
Commission they could not be offered in the Commerce 
Court. On that point Judge Carland ruled: 

“When the Commission’s rulings are attacked on 
constitutional grounds the carrier has the right to intro- 
duce new testimony here upon the general question. 
Testimony taken before the Commission on any issue 
except the issue that there was no evidence to support 
the order of the Commission is not evidence here, ex- 
cept by consent, and we will have to take it.” 

Mr. Sweet’s testimony was entirely historical. He 
told the story of the construction and operation of the 
Louisiana & Pacific. He said that it was necessary in 
order to get the products of the various lumber mills to 
the markets. He also told about the divisions and 
through routes, and submitted the contracts to which the 
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objections before referred to were made by Messrs 
Esterline and Coleman. 

The hearing will probably continue for several day 
Other witnesses will be Chairman Taylor of the Louis 
ana Railroad Commission; Justin Denechaud, Louisiana 
immigration commissioner; P. C. Rickey, auditor for the 
Long-Bell lines; Auditor McLean of the L. & P.; R. & 
Davis of Kansas City, traffic manager of that railroad 
E. A. Frost, president of the Mansfield Railway & Tran: 
portation Co.; W. W. Warren, general manager of th: 
Victoria, Fisher & Eastern, and Fred Broadway, traffic 
manager for that line. It is the purpose to review the 
testimony before the Commission and bring the facts 
up to date before the court. 

Exceptionally slow progress was made Monday after 
noon and Tuesday morning in the examination and cross- 
examination of witnesses in the Tap line cases. Up to 
noon of Tuesday only part of the testimony relating to the 
Louisiana & Pacific had been taken. Inasmuch as that is 
only one of four cases, the prospect held out for speedy 
conclusion of the process of going over the ground that 
was covered in the proceedings before the Commission, 
was not alluring. 

Dr. Needham and Mr. Esterline cross-examined Vic: 
President Sweet at the Monday afternoon session, their 
object being to show the close connection between the 
railroad and the Long-Bell lumber interests, all of which 
tends to support the position of the Commission that divi- 
sion of the through rates between the trunk and the tap 
lines is a concession from the published rate for the bene- 
fit of the shipper. The witness time and again pointed out 
the facts which to the tap line owners and the associated 
lumber interests tend to show that the service performed 
is one of transportation and not merely a service for the 
mills, as the Commission contends. 

At the Tuesday morning session P. C. Rickey, a char 
tered accountant, was put on the stand to testify as audi- 
tor for the Louisiana & Pacific, the object of his testimony 
being to show that the bonds of the railroad, instead of 
being held by the lumber interests, are distributed among 
investors who have no connection with the lumber com- 
panies. He said he had received his pay for acting as 
auditor from the Long-Bell lumber interests and the rail 
road company. He also pointed out that what the Com- 
mission had regarded as a service for the sawmills is, in 
fact, a transportation and not a mill service. He also 
pointed out that under the present arrangement lumber 
interests are forced to pay the cost of getting the lumber 
to the junction which, to them, is the local Louisiana rate 
established by the railroad commissioners of the state, and 
then the blanket through rate from the junctions to des 
tination. 

“They realize for their lumber less than they former]) 
did when the divisions were paid,” said the witness, “be 
cause then they had no local charge to pay up to th 
junctions, the through rate covering the movement from th: 
mill to the destination.” 


Throughout the taking of testimony attorneys for the 
government and the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
sisted upon the observance of the rules of evidence so that 
the witness had not the freedom that is enjoyed in hear- 
ings before the Commission. The attorneys, too, were 
hampered by the restrictions, because most of the time 
they were proceeding in the free and natural way of bring- 
ing out the story the witness had to tell that would have 
prevailed in an informal gathering of business men deter- 
mined to get at the facts. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


DIMENSIONS OF BAGGAGE 
|. & S&S. DOCKET NO. 122 OPINION NO. 2205 
(26 I, C. C. Rep., P. 292.) 
Submitted Jan, 24, 1913. Decided March 8, 1913. 


iffs proposing extra charges upon, and the exclusion of, 

pieces of baggage exceeding certain dimensions were sus- 

pended by the Commission. After investigation, Held: 

That carriers may reasonably provide for an extra charge 
for the transportation of pieces of personal or sample 
baggage, excepting whips in cases, having dimension or 
dimensions exceeding 45 inches, such charge per inch in 
excess of 45 inches not to exceed the charge for 5 pounds 
of excess baggage. 

That respondents must provide for the acceptance for check- 
ing as baggage, whips in flexible cases not exceeding 90 
inches in length nor 12 inches in diameter at the base 
nor 100 pounds in weight. 

That carriers may reasonably provide that a _ piece of 


9 


baggage exceeding 72 inches in any dimension will not 
be accepted for checking. 

That upon notice of not less than one year carriers may 
provide that trunks or other rigid containers with more 
than 2 bulging sides, or with 2 bulging sides that are 


not opposite to each other, will not be accepted for check- 
ing as baggage. 

That carriers’ definition of sample baggage should permit 
including therein salesmen’s catalogues, 

That where the charges for excess weight and excess di- 
mensions do not exceed the minimum charge, the single 
minimum charge shall apply. 


O. E. Butterfield and John F, Finerty for Central Pas- 
senger Association, Trunk Line Association, New Eng- 
land Association and Southeastern Association. 

James M. Sheean for Transcontinental, Southwestern 
and Western Passenger associations. 

Fred G. Wright for Southwestern Passenger Associa- 
tion. 

George L. Alley for Union Pacific Railroad Co. 

W. P. Hines for Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 

H. G. Graves for Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. 

E. L. Bevington for Transcontinental Passenger Asso- 
ciation. 

Henry W. Ely and Joseph B. Ely for Whip Manufac- 
turing Association. 

John E. Roeser for Southern Travelers’ Association. 

Samuel Blumberg for Garment Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion; United Cloak & Skirt Manufacturers’ Association; 
Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective Associa- 
tion; Boston Garment Manufacturers’ Association, and 
National Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ Association. 

Harry Kutscher for Garment Salesmen’s Association. 

J. C. Lincoln and W. H. Chandler for Merchants’ 
Association of New York and the eastern commercial or- 
ganizations. 

A. E. Beck for Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore. 

Francis B. James and E. E. Williamson for Cincinnati 
commercial interests. 

Wilbur B. Jones, J. C. Lincoln and F. W. Crandall for 
National Baggage Committee. 

Dennis F. O’Brien for White Rats Actors’ Union of 
America. 

Report of the Commission. 


CLARK, Chairman: 

For many years travelers on the railroads of the 
United States have enjoyed the privilege of having their 
personal baggage transported free, in limited quantities, 
when packed in trunks, satchels, suitcases or other suit- 
able receptacles. With the development of what may be 
termed commercial travel there grew up in more recent 


years the practice of accepting as baggage the samples 
which the commercial traveler carries with him from 
place to place. These conditions have brought about a 
distinction between “personal” and “sample” baggage. 
Ordinarily the passenger is allowed free transportation of 
150 pounds of personal or sample baggage, except that 
for immigrants at port of landing 250 pounds may be 
checked free. 

Prior to June 18, 1910, the Act to regulate commerce 
contained no specific provision relating to the interstate 
transportation of baggage, except in connection with the 
issuance of joint interchangeable mileage tickets. The 
Commission had, however, under authority of section 6, 
required carriers to publish and file their general baggage 
regulations and their schedules of excess-baggage rates. 
Section 1 was amended on the date named, the amend- 
ment, in so far as it is material, reading as follows: 


It is hereby made the duty of all common carriers subject 
to the provisions of this act to establish, observe and enforce 
* * * just and reasonable regulations and practices affecting 
classifications. * * * the manner and method of presenting, 
marking, packing and delivering property for transportation, 
the facilities for transportation, * * * the carrying of per- 
sonal, sample and excess baggage. 


Conformable to this requirement, carriers which had 
not previously done so incorporated in their regulations 
governing the transportation of baggage the following 
definitions: 


Personal baggage consists of wearing apparel, toilet articles 
and similar effects in actual use, and necessary and appro- 
priate for the wear, use, comfort and convenience of the pas- 
senger and for the purposes of the journey, and not intended 
for other persons or for sale. 


Sample baggage consists of samples of merchandise carried 
by commercial travelers with the view of enabling them to 
make sales of goods similar to the samples carried, and not 
for sale or free distribution, by the owner or owners, their 
branch houses, customers or others. 


Although no restrictions, other than those already 
described, had been put upon the transportation of bag- 
gage up to the time that the law was amended in 1910, 
the carriers seem to have soon thereafter taken up con- 
sideration of the advisability of imposing further restric- 
tions, particularly in the matter of dimensions. While 
the personal baggage of the average traveler had been, 
with rare exceptions, of such character and dimensions 
as to impose no exceptional burdens upon the carrier in 
handling and transporting it, it is alleged that this has 
ceased to be so in a considerable degree as to sample 
baggage. Some few years ago the so-called wardrobe 
trunk was introduced. Other trunks of “freak” shapes, of 
large, irregular and unwieldy dimensions, specially con- 
structed for the carrying of whips and various kinds of 
samples, made their appearance, and their use rapidly 
increased among commercial travelers. 

Throughout the years 1910 and 1911 the carriers held 
various conferences with each other, with various trunk 
manufacturers and with commercial houses using sample 
trunks and cases, for the purpose of devising means to 
secure some measure of relief from the increasing incon- 
veniences and difficulties attending the handling of the 
classes of baggage referred to, without imposing unneces- 
sary burdens upon the traveling public or upon trunk 
manufacturers and others who might be affected. 

Carriers finally agreed upon rules providing that upon 
baggage the greatest dimension of which exceeded 40 
inches there should be a charge for each additional inch 
equal to the charge for 10 pounds of excess weight, and 
limiting the extreme dimension of any piece of baggage 
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which would be transported in baggage cars to 70 inches. 
It was at first proposed to make these rules effective 
Jan. 1, 1912, but, yielding to the protests of various in- 
terests, the effective date was postponed, and further con- 
ferences were had between the carriers and commercial 
interests, as the result of which certain rules were agreed 
upon by carriers in the territory east of the Mississippi 
River, which involved concessions to the protestants and 
differed in some essentials from the rules finally agreed 
upon by carriers west of the river. 

The rule finally.adopted by carriers in what are com- 
monly known as Western, Southwestern and Transconti- 
nental Passenger Association territories, and which will 
hereinafter be referred to as the western lines’ rule, rep- 
resents the extreme action of the carriers. It reads as 
follows: 

BAGGAGE OF EXCESS SIZE. 


Rule 10. (a) Up to and including June 30, 1912, the rules 
and regulations existing at present will govern the dimensions 
of single pieces of baggage to be accepted for checking. 


(b) Commencing July 1, 1912, and continuing until and 
including June 30, 1914, for any piece of baggage of any class 
(except immigrant baggage checked at port of landing) any 
dimension of which exceeds forty-five (45) inches there will 
be an additional charge for each additional inch of each dimen- 
sion exceeding forty-five (4f) inches equal to the charge for 
ten pounds of excess baggage. 


(c) Commencing July 1, 1914, for any piece of baggage 
of any class (except immigrant baggage checked at port of 
landing), any dimension of which exceeds forty (40) inches 
there will be an additional charge for each additional inch for 
each dimension exceeding forty (40) inches equal to the charge 
for ten pounds of excess baggage. 


(d) Commencing July 1, 1912, no piece of baggage of any 
class, the greatest dimension of which exceeds seventy (70) 
inches (except immigrant baggage checked at port of landing), 
will be transported in baggage cars. 

The rule adopted by carriers in what are known as 
Central, Southeastern, Trunk Line and New England Pas- 
senger Association territories, hereinafter referred to as 
the eastern lines’ rule, contains substantially the same 
provisions as the western lines’ rule, except that no dec- 
laration is made of intention at a future time to reduce 
the 45-inch limitation; the charge for each additional inch 
above 45 inches is the same as for 5 pounds of excess 
weight, instead of 10 pounds, and the following exception 
is made: 

The rules contained in this section will not apply to sample 


whips contained in flexible cases of leather or canvas, or to 
public entertainment paraphernalia. 


Both eastern and western lines’ rules provide, as the 
tariffs of carriers have hitherto done, for the checking 
of certain articles other than baggage at owner’s risk; 
and both except from the proposed limitations on dimen- 
sions certain articles commonly used by actors, musicians 
and others, and hitherto defined in the tariffs as stage 
property or public entertainment paraphernalia, which, it 
is provided, shall be carried, as formerly, subject to spe- 
cial regulations applying thereto. 

Carriers generally adopted the rule proposed for their 
respective territories and incorporated them in tariffs 
published to become effective July 1, 1912. Formal peti- 
tions for suspension of these tariffs were filed by the 
Garment Salesmen’s Association, a corporation of New 
York, by the whip manufacturers, and by the Southern 
Travelers’ Association. Numerous protests were made 
by various commercial houses, theatrical agencies, actors, 
lecture bureaus, traffic clubs, chambers of commerce and 
others. Realizing the importance of the proposed restrict- 
ive regulations and the widespread interest of the public 
in them, the Commission suspended the effective date of 
the schedules until April 29, 1913. 

The three principal propositions involved in the gen- 
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eral question of the reasonableness of the proposed rules 
are: 

1. The limitations, if any, within which carriers may rea 
sonably levy a charge based upon dimensions. 


2. The extreme dimension; if any, which carriers may, 
properly prescribe as the maximum for articles which will }b: 
transported as baggage. 


3. The reasonableness of requiring all baggage to be 
rectangular in shape; that is, devoid of bulges on sides, and 
bulges, domes or apexes on ends. 

The determination of these several questions must, 
as a practical matter, depend to a considerable extent 
upon the general question of transportation facilities and 
operating efficiency. 


It developed at the hearing that numerous protesis 
of actors, theatrical agencies and others were apparently 
filed under a misapprehension as to the scope of the 
proposed rules. As has been stated, the rules contemplate 
no changes affecting the carriage of stage property. 

Much testimony was introduced relative to the de- 
velopment of baggage transportation and the problems 
growing out of the increasing number of large and un- 
wieldy pieces of baggage. The interior width of the 
modern baggage car is almost universally one hundred and 
eight inches; the height is usually nine feet six inches 
in the center and about seven feet ten inches at the inside 
edge. The side doors vary in width from four feet to 
seven feet. The limit of width is determined by the 
necessity of conforming to dimensions that will enable 
the car to safely pass through tunnels and bridges, and 
generally meet the clearance conditions upon roads having 
the smallest limit of clearance. Steam pipes run laterally 
through, or part way through, the car on one side, and 
these restrict the storage space in that part of the car 
by about five inches. In stowing baggage it is customary 
to tier the pieces along both sides of the car, keeping 
the space opposite the door clear, so far as practicable, 
for working room and to facilitate loading and unloading 
at stations. 

On long and heavy runs baggage must be economically 
stowed, and it is customarily stacked in allotted space 
which is arranged according to the order of the stations 
at which it is to be unloaded. Through baggage, or that 
for the more distant stations, is piled well back toward 
the end of the car, while that for the first stations en 
route is put as near as possible to the door through which 
it is to be unloaded. Baggage must also be stowed so 
that the checks may be readily examined and records 
made of them. To work with efficiency and safety the 
baggageman must maintain and make use of the aisle, 
through which he must pass in the course of his duties 
in making up his check record and stowing baggage taken 
into the car en route. Likewise a passageway must be 
maintained if other trainmen are to readily go back and 
forth through the train as their duties may require. It 
was maintained by all the railroad witnesses that nothing 
less than a -23-inch aisle is safe and practicable. This, 
it will be observed, leaves 80 inches for stowage of baz- 
gage, or 40 inches on either side of the aisle. This is 
the basis upon which the western carriers propose to 
make 40 inches the limit of dimensions for free baggage 
after July 1, 1914. It is urged that the latter limitation 
would ideally conform to the physical limitations of car 
construction and make possible the greatest efficiency in 
operation and in the prevention of accidents. 

In support of their contention that an aisle or pas- 
sageway through the car is a practical necessity, respond- 
ents show that it is a general rule or policy in the con- 
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struction of equipment to build baggage and express cars 
with doors in either end of sufficient width to permit 
the ready passage of trainmen and employes through the 
train, and that a large part of the cars now in use are 
so constructed. It also appears that the United States 
rovernment now requires as a measure of safety and 
convenience, that all cars for the railway mail service 
- constructed with doors at either end 

Photographic exhibits of actual conditions experienced 
in handling baggage in cars and at various stations were 
introduced, which show some remarkable conditions, but 
t is testified that they were all taken of baggage handled 

the regular course of business and without any par- 

ular arrangement, setting, or posing for the purpose. 
One photograph showed 23 large sample trunks on bag- 
gage trucks waiting to be loaded into the car. These 
trunks were all carried by a single salesman in the mil- 
linery trade. 

Other photographs of car and station interiors show 
large and unwieldy pieces of baggage requiring two men 
to handle: Baggagemen testified that the loading and un- 
loading of these large and irregular pieces of baggage 
was not infrequently a cause of delay to trains. 

Statistics of the number of pieces of baggage han- 
died at some of the larger stations for specified periods 
were presented. Eight lines enter the union station at 
Omaha, and it is shown that for the period from Aug. 
27 to Sept. 2, 1912, 22,974 pieces were handled, of which 
301 pieces, or 1.30 per cent, were over 45 inches in length, 
and 392 pieces, or 1.71 per cent, were between 40 and 
45 inches in length. Reports from ten typical points on 
the Southern Pacific show that an aggregate of 20,502 
pieces were handled during a particular period, of which 
169 pieces, or less than 1 per cent, were over 45 inches 
in length. 

Protestants introduced statement as to the outgoing 
baggage from the Grand Central Station in New York 
City on three different days in 1911. On August 2, of 
274 pieces measured, 6.05 per cent exceeded 40 inches, 
1.04 per cent exceeded 45 inches, and 1.5 per cent ex- 
ceeded 50 inches. On August 3, of 336 pieces, 5 per cent 
exceeded 40 inches, 3.27 per cent exceeded 45 inches, and 
2.38 per cent exceeded 50 inches. On August 5, of 481 
pieces, 7.47 per cent exceeded 40 inches, 3,32 per cent 
exceeded 45 inches, and 2.7 per cent exceeded 50 inches. 
It was not stated that this represented all of the baggage 
checked out on those days. 

Respondents produced communications from three of 
the largest dry goods firms in Chicago, whose salesmen 
cover practically the entire country in their travels. The 
traveling men for one of these houses carry between 
1,500 and 2,000 trunks, only 5 or 6 of which are over 45 
inches long. Salesmen for another house carry 2,000 
trunks, of which none exceed 45 inches, and less than 
200 exceed 40 inches in length. Salesmen for the third 
house carry 1,600 trunks, 21 of which exceed 45 inches 
in length, 175 are 44 inches in length, and the remainder 
are 40 inches or under. 

The assistant traffic manager of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York City, and representing also eastern 
commercial organizations, testified that he had made an 
investigation among at least 20 different lines of business, 
selecting only those which would be likely to use trunks 
of greater dimensions than 45 inches. The concerns with 
which he had taken up the question deal in or manu- 
facture sporting goods, including fishing rods and golf 
clubs, rain-wear goods, men’s hats and caps, umbrellas, 
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corsets, millinery, and other lines. His testimony was 
that while many of these trades used trunks in excess 
of 45 inches, others used smaller trunks, and a large 
majority of them would be satisfied with a 45-inch trunk, 
to which their business could be conformed. Some stated 
that a trunk in excess of 45 inches was a business neces- 
sity, but admitted that the railroads might reasonably 
make some restrictions in the dimensions of baggage, and 
stated that they would be willing to pay for any excess 
over 45 inches. Some objected to the proposed rules, not 
on the ground of impossibility of complying with them, 
but on the ground that they had invested considerable 
money in trunks which would not be worn out for some 
time, and that a loss would result to them whether they 
continued the use of them and paid for excess dimensions 
or cut them down to conform with the limitations. 

One firm made flat objection to the proposed rule, and 
thought it unreasonable. The witness found a lack of 
unanimity among the representatives of the cloak and 
suit industries. Some of the houses in these lines do not 
employ salesmen and therefore do not use sample trunks. 
Others use trunks under 45 inches, while still others use 
the wardrobe trunk, and would not use any other, for 
the reason, as stated by them, that it is a material im- 
provement over the old-style packing trunk, in that it 
enables a salesman to show goods in better shape to 
prospective buyers, gives them an advantage over houses 
that do not use it, saves crushing of garments, and in 
various ways meets what have practically become require- 
ments of the business. 

Fifteen or twenty cloak and suit firms are members 
of the organization represented by the witness, and of 
these he had interviewed 7 or 8. Asked, as one who had 
had railroad and mercantile experience, to. state his opin- 
ion of the reasonableness of the proposed rules, he said: 

After taking the matter up with our membership with the 
view of getting something better than the railroads first pro- 
posed, we came to the conclusion that a 5-pound excess would 
be a reasonable charge for the railroads to impose, as that 
represented, you might say, the crystallized sentiment of dif- 
ferent lines of business that are represented in the different 
organizations composing the eastern commercial associations. 

The traffic manager of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York, who spoke also for the eastern commercial 
organizations which represent the cities of Boston, Phila- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Richmond and a number of smaller 
places, referring to the conferences between carriers and 
the commercial interests, stated: 


As the result of these negotiations, the different committees 
representing the eastern commercial organizations made a 
thorough investigation of their trade, and, as representing the 
consensus of opinion of the great majority of the trade, they 
asked the maximum dimension be made not less than 45 inches 
instead of 40 inches, and that the penalty charged be given 
further consideration—on trunks between 45 and 50 inches— 
their thought being that 10 pounds per inch was excessive; 
that it was subsequently arranged and adopted as a compromise 
measure as representing the majority of the interests on the 
basis stated, of 45 inches and five pounds, with the single mini- 
mum. It is in justice due the lines with whom we conducted 
such extended negotiations that we should state that this was 
a compromise agreement that does not waive the right of any 
individual to complain of these regulations, but it does repre- 
sent the consensus of opinion as to the reasonableness of the 
regulations on the part of the cities that are interested; that 
the Merchants’ Association of New York is also a member of 
the National Baggage Committee, and that committee also con- 
curred in the compromise; that the compromise was accepted 
or proposed as a measure of justice to the railroads, believ- 
ing them entitled to some restrictive regulation as to the size 
of the trunk, fixing the basis of the charge they should make. 


The chairman of the National Baggage Committee, a 
committee created at a conference of trades, commercial 
and traveling men’s associations in 1911 for the purpose, 
as we understand it, of representing these concerns in 
negotiations with the carriers relative to rules governing 
the transportation of baggage, testified that the committee 
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was thoroughly representative of the different large mar- 
kets, and that it was fully in accord with the statements 
of the representatives of the merchants’ and eastern com- 
mercial associations and believed the rule proposed by 
the eastern lines was reasonable; that the 10 pounds per 
inch equivalent was unjust; that it was difficult to con- 
ceive of such a,thing as one rule east of the Mississippi 
River and a different one west thereof; and that the west- 
ern lines should adopt the eastern lines’ rule. 

It does not appear that the personal baggage of the 
average traveler would be materially affected, if at all, 
were the rules to be adopted in their entirety, as pro- 
posed. The testimony is to the effect that the average 
dimensions of the average traveler’s trunk are 34 by 28 
by 21 inches, and the weight ordinarily not in excess 
of 100 pounds. No appearance was made at the hearing 
by, and no protest has been received from, anyone claim- 
ing that the rule would impose any burden upon those 
carrying only personal baggage. The protestants are 
chiefly those engaged in the cloak, suit and garment 
trades, with headquarters for the most part in New York 
City, and testimony was introduced by representatives of 
these industries, and by commercial travelers and trunk 
manufacturers, whose interests are to some extent iden- 
tical. These witnesses exhibited sample trunks, mostly 
of the wardrobe type, filled with ladies’ suits, - cloaks, 
gowns and other garments, and gave demonstrations of 
how the garments are packed and exhibited to prospective 
buyers. 


The points urged in justification of the use of the 
wardrobe trunk are that it preserves the goods from 
damage, creasing and wrinkling; that it offers the best 
means of transporting garments and preserving the looks 
and conditions of the same so that they may be displayed 
with the maximum of facility and convenience and the 
minimum of expense, labor and time to the salesman; 
that in some instances it saves the expense of sample 
rooms, packers and helpers; that, although the wardrobe 
trunk is heavier, and the 250-pound limit prevents the 
carrying of aS many garments as might be packed in 
the old-style trunks, still the loss of weight transported 
in the wardrobe trunk is compensated by its other ad- 
vantages; that with the wardrobe trunk men travel under 
better conditions generally, handle their lines better, and 
by the saving of time are enabled to cover more territory. 

There was no unanimity of opinion among the repre- 
sentatives of the cloak, suit and dress trades upon the 
question of what would be a reasonable maximum dimen- 
sion, if any, of baggage to be carried free. Some had 
formed no conclusions. Others who were willing to ex- 
press an opinion made suggestions for the maximum free 
dimension at figures ranging from 50 inches up to 66 
inches. Two witnesses concurred in the suggestion for 
a 50-inch free maximum, but they were not engaged in 
traveling and were not personally interested. Those who 
were either traveling salesmen or manufacturers in the 
cloak, suit and dress industries suggested the greater di- 
mentions, which are liberal enough to meet the con- 
veniences of their particular lines. Some witnesses in- 
sisted that where excess would accrue on weight none 
should be charged on account of dimensions. 


There was a similar lack of agreement among pro- 
testants as to the equivalent of excess weight which might 
be charged for each inch of excess dimensions, assuming 
that some limitation should be made. All opposed the 
10-pound equivalent. 
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Upon the question of what maximum length, if any, 
might be prescribed beyond which the carrier might refuse 
to carry an article as baggage, there was practically no 
crystallized view on part of protestants. Some thought 
there might reasonably be some limit, some declined to 
express any opinion, one thought that there should bt 
no limitation, and another expressed the view that there 
should be a limitation upon baggage that cannot be taken 
into the car. 

Still another witness conceded that it would be rea 
sonable to fix some limit, but thought it should be big 
enough to include the largest trunk he had ever seen. 
This witness, while conceding that the rights of the gen 
eral public should be considered, thought that the carry- 
ing of sample baggage for traveling men who “travel for 
their bread” was a “paramount” duty of the carriers. 

It developed from the testimony that abuses of the 
baggage privilege provided by tariff rules which amount 
to violations of the law are indulged in. One salesman 
admitted that he frequently sold a considerable portion 
of the samples with which he started on a trip; that when 
he had made his last stop he would, if he could, sell 
them all. He testified that this is a general practice 
among traveling salesmen. He treated lightly the appar 
ent infraction of the law, and his counsel did not seem to 
consider that it mattered so long as he railroad was not 
“injuriously” affected. 

The testimony of another principal witness for protest 
ants was utterly discredited by his contradictory testi- 
mony as to events that occurred within a few hours prior 
to his taking the stand. 

As we view them, the questions presented in this 
case relate not to matters of revenue, but primarily to 
the physical limitations of carriers’ facilities, which are 
devoted to the transportation of baggage, and to the con- 
ditions under which men engaged in this branch of the 
carriers’ service must work. 

Considerations of weight and space capacity have 
hitherto determined that no single piece of baggage weigh 
ing more than 250 pounds, or of dimensions exceeding 40 
cubic feet, should be transported in baggage cars, but 
these restrictions have proven ineffective to control the 
evolution of the conditions which we have discussed. 

The 40-cubic-feet dimension rule has not always been 
observed. It is perfectly plain that there is no necessary 
relationship between dead weight and cubical dimensions. 
Displacement of space is one of the essential factors to 
which carriers must necessarily give consideration in the 
furnishing of facilities required by the law. 


It seems not only desirable, but practically necessary 
to the safe, expeditious, and convenient handling of bag- 
gage that an aisle be maintained midway through the car. 
Manifestly, baggage must be stowed with regard to effi- 
ciency in handling. Particularly is this true where the 
quantity to be handled is sufficient to occupy substantially 
all the available floor space. While the testimony of the 
baggagemen was largely upon the theory that cars are 
ordinarily loaded to their full capacity, which idea it 
sufficiently appears from the record is exaggerated, still 
we are inclined to give full faith and credit to the tes- 
timony of these experienced men upon the practical 
necessity of observing system in the piling, tiering, stow- 
ing, and otherwise handling baggage in the cars. The 
factor of personal safety is, if not the prime one, cer- 
tainly not the least important from an operating stand- 
point. 
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Carriers may make proper and needtul rules for the 
handling of baggage which are consistent with safe and 
efficient operating practices and in accord with the service 
which they owe to the public. This is not only thei 
right, but it is their duty, circumscribed only by the re- 
quirements that such rules, regulations and practices shall 
be just and reasonable. 


Sample whips in specially constructed trunks have 
for some years been carried as baggage. More recently 
the trunk has been giving way to the use of a flexible 
leather or canvas case. We have noted that whips in 
flexible cases were excepted from the proposed limtations 
in eastern lines’ rule, but, because they exceeded 70 
inches in length, they were excluded by the western lines’ 
rule from transportation as baggage in the future. At 
the hearing counsel representing all the whip manufac- 
turers submitted a proposition that sample whips shall 
henceforth be carried as sample baggage only when a 
whip salesman, who is the holder of a ticket, tenders 
his samples in a single flexible canvas or leather case 
not exceeding 12 inches in diameter at the base, which 
is to be the widest diameter thereof, and not exceeding 
90 inches in length, nor 100 pounds in weight. As this 
proposition contemplates abandonment of the old-style 
wooden trunks formerly used by whip salesmen and re- 
duces the weight to 100 pounds, the carriers have ex- 
pressed their acquiescence in this proposal and their 
willingness to carry whips as baggage under the conditions 
stated, free from other limitations as to dimensions, if 
the Commission so approves. 

Whips are, approximately, from 4 feet to 8 feet in 
length. The testimony of the whip manufacturers tended 
strongly to establish the necessity for transporting them 
in containers that permit of their being laid full length. 
It was declared to be impracticable to splice or joint them, 
since doing so destroys the most attractive feature of 
a good whip, viz., its “swing” or flexibility. By reason 
of the fact that these sample whip cases must be at least 
90 inches long, the excess charge on them, based on 225 
pounds at 5 pounds per inch, or 450 pounds at 10 pounds 
per inch, would, even without the 70-inch limitation, pre- 
vent their being carried as baggage, and witnesses ear- 
nestly declared that their business could not be con- 
tinued unless they were able to show the whips in the 
full-length sample. 

Whips, as sample baggage, in flexible leather or can- 
vas cases have peculiarities of their own to which no 
other container of sample baggage bears any comparable 
likeness, so far as the record discloses. There are about 
600 traveling whip salesmen on the road, 90 per cent of 
whom now carry their sample whips in the flexible cases, 
and it is proposed that these cases shall be excepted 
from the charges for excess dimensions if and when the 
salesman confines his samples to a single case, limited 
to 100 pounds in weight, which does not exceed 12 inches 
at the base nor 90 inches in length. The testimony that 
it is impracticable to successfully sell whips by any other 
method than that of exhibiting the full-length sample, 
unspliced and unjointed, is uncontradicted. Eastern car- 
riers have deferred to the apparent necessities of this 
industry and have excepted these whip cases from the 
general application of the proposed rule. Western lines 
upon further consideration now say that because of the 
peculiarities of the whip business it seems not unfair 
that they should be permitted an addiional length in their 
sample cases, this greater length to be offset by greater 
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restrictions in width and weight than are imposed on 
other sample cases. We are of opinion, and find, that a 
rule permitting the checking as baggage of flexible cases 
of whips, not exceeding 90 inches in length and not more 
than 12 inches in diameter at base and weighing not 
more than 100 pounds, is reasonable. 


One of the protestants urges that the proposed regu- 
lations discriminate in favor of the whip sample cases as 
against the 72-inch trunks of the garment salesmen both 
in the free carriage of the whip sample cases and in 
continuing to transport them as baggage, while prohibit- 
ing similar transportation of the 72-inch trunks. It is 
well settled that the law does not prohibit every dis- 
crimination, but only that which is undue. The proposed 
rule does discriminate between the sample trunks ex- 
ceeding 45 inches in dimension and the whip sample cases, 
but it does not necessarily follow that such discrimination 
is undue or prejudicial. 


From a consideration of all the evidence before us 
we are of opinion, and find, that carriers may reasonably 
provide that personal and sample baggage of greater 
dimension than 45 inches shall be subject to an extra 
charge for each inch in excess of such maximum dimen. 
sion equal to the charge for 5 pounds of excess baggage 
weight. Such a rule is sufficiently liberal to permit, un- 
der the terms and conditions which have heretofore ex- 
isted, the carriage of the greater portion of personal and 
sample baggage and will not impose any additional bur- 
den upon the general traveling public or upon the carry- 
ing of public-entertainment paraphernalia. 

From the record, we think it not unlikely that in 
the absence of a rule tending to restrict their unnecessary 
use, baggage containers of unusual length and unwieldy 
shape will increase both in number and dimensions. It 
is evident that the long wardrobe trunk is used because 
it is convenient, economical and of special advantage to 
the traveling salesman and his employer. Many in these 
lines of trade do not even use sample trunks; others who 
use trunks of dimensions exceeding 45 inches say they 
would, or could, conform to the proposed limitation. 
Those who do use such trunks cannot claim that they do so 
on the ground of physical necessity or because of impera- 
tive requirements, as is true of the whip dealers, whose 
property cannot physically be conformed to a 70-inch 
limitation and who, under the application of the excess 
charge based on the 45-inch rule, might be forced to 
abandon their business or vocation. The carriage of trunks 
of excessive size requires the giving of special servicée 
on the part of carriers as compared with the service 
rendered in the transportation of trunks of dimensions 
not exceeding 45 inches. It is admitted that the carriage 
of these large trunks yields advantages of tangible value 
to the users thereof. 

Carriers ask that they be permitted “to incorporate 
in their tariffs a rule or regulation which shall provide 
in substance, that all containers for personal and sample 
baggage, whips excepted, shall be rectangular in shape, 
except that corners may be rounded, without bulges, pro- 
jections, or irregularities which will prevent the piling 
or tiering of such containers on any or either side or end.” 
It is true, as urged by protestants, that height alone does 
not interfere with piling the wardrobe trunk, since it may 
be laid on its side, and other trunks piled upon it. 

The shape of the end cannot prevent the trunk from 
being laid on its side, since then it would merely add to 
to the horizontal dimension and would, under the proposed 
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rule, cause the owner to pay an extra charge for each 
excess inch of length resulting from a gable or dome 
shaped end. Containers with rounded tops are very com- 
mon and, so far as appears, have caused no real diffi- 
culties. Such a container can be laid upon its side and 
does not interfere with the safe and reasonably con- 
venient handling, tiering, or storing of same. The same 
would be substantially true as to containers with two 
bulging sides if the bulging sides were opposite each 
other. What we have just said is not true, however, of 
trunks or other rigid containers which have bulges on 
more than two sides, or upon which two bulging sides 
are not opposite each other. These cannot be laid upon 
their sides; they cannot be safely tiered with other bag- 


gage, nor can other baggage be laid upon them. No de 
fense of such containers has been offered. It does not 
appear that these “freak” shapes are necessary. Carriers 


have, however, consented to carry them as baggage for 
some time, and have thus encouraged their use; relying 
upon this fact, many have come into use and considerable 
mnoey is probably invested in them. To at once require 
their discontinuance would doubtless work a hardship 
upon their owners and users. We think, however, that 
carriers may, upon giving ample notice to those affected, 
propose and file tariff publications requiring their dis- 
continuance at some future time. Such notice ought not 
to be less than one year, and such rule should not pre- 
clude the checking of such articles as the camper’s or 
workman’s bundle of tents or blankets. 

The fact that unusually long and large containers 
have been transported without extra charge because of 
dimensions has encouraged the use of such containers. 
In the absence of restrictions their use would doubtless 
continue to increase. A trunk 70 inches long, standing 
upon its end would occupy as much of the practicable 
available space in the baggage car as it would if its length 
somewhat exceeded 70 inches. It appears that there are 
in use quite a number of trunks which are 72 inches in 
length. To now prohibit their use by fixing a maximum 
length of 70 inches would, we think, be unfair and unrea- 
sonable. They will be subject to extra charge for each 
inch over 45, at 5 pounds per inch. 

If a trunk were refused as baggage because it ex- 
ceeded 70 inches in length, it could be tendered to the 
express company at the same station, and frequently to 
the same person as agent, and it would be accepted and 
transported in a car similar in all respects to the baggage 
car, on the same train, and often in the same car. On 
many trains one car is used for both baggage and express 
and both are handled by the same man, who is the joint 
employe of the railroad and express company. We think 
that the excess charge will provide an effective check 
upon the tendency toward unreasonably large or long 
containers, and we find that a rule which prohibits the 
acceptance of pieces of baggage which exceed certain 
dimensions should not exclude pieces which do not ex- 
ceed 72 inches. 

It is not proposed to change the rules governing extra 
charges for excess weight of baggage. The established 
and long-maintained rule provides for a minimum charge 
of 25 cents for excess weight. Under the proposed rules 
there will be also extra charges because of excess dimen- 
sions. There will, therefore, be instances in which excess 
must be paid because of excess weight where there is 
no excess dimension; instances in which there will be 
extra charges for excess dimensions where there is no 
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excess in weight; and instances in which there will be 
extra charges because of excess weight and also because 
of excess dimensions. It is uregd that where the charges 
for excess weight and for excess dimensions do not ex 
ceed the minimum charge of 25 cents, the total charge 
should not be greater than 25 cents; in other words, that 
the minimum charge should apply wherever it covers the 
extra charges for both weight and dimensions. The east 
ern lines’ rule makes it clear that the single minimum 
will be applied. The western lines’ rule does not make 
this clear, although we understand that it was the in 
tention to charge only the single minimum. We are of 
the opinion, and find that the minimum charge should 
cover both excess weight and excess dimensions when the 
combined extra charges for weight and dimensions do 
not exceed said minimum charge. 

The importance of uniformity in the rules of the 
carriers in this matter is obvious and ought to be rec- 
ognized by the formulation and adoption of an identical 
rule which clearly states what the restrictions, exceptions 
and bases for extra charges will be. We remark that the 
provision for additional charge for each inch above 45 
inches, equal to the charge for 5 pounds of excess bag- 
gage, is in harmony with finding recently reached by 
the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, 

Protestants suggest that the definition of sample bag- 
gage in the carriers’ tariffs should include catalogues of 
the goods offered by the house represented by the sales- 
men. This suggestion seems reasonable, and we think 
that the rule should permit the carrying of catalogues for 
the salesmen’s use. 

Our conclusions may be summarized as follows: 

1. Carriers may reasonably provide for an extra 
charge for the transportation of pieces of personal or 
sample baggage, excepting whips in cases, having dimen- 
sion or dimensions exceeding 45 inches, such charge per 
inch in excess of 45 inches not to exceed the charge for 
5 pounds of excess baggage. 

2. Respondents must provide for checking as bag- 
gage, whips in flexible cases not exceeding 90 inches in 
length nor 12 inches in diameter at the base, nor 100 
pounds in weight. 

3. Carriers may reasonably provide that a piece of 
baggage exceeding 72 inches in any dimension will not 
be accepted for checking. 

4. Upon notice of not less than one year carriers 
may provide that trunks or other rigid containers with 
more than two bulging sides, or with two bulging sides 
that are not opposite to each other, will not be accepted 
for checking as baggage. : 

5. Carriers’ definition of sample baggage should per- 
mit including therein salesmen’s catalogues. 

6. Where the charges for excess weight and excess 
dimensions do not exceed the minimum charge, the single 
minimum charge shall apply. 

Upon the whole record, we conclude that respondents 
have justified the proposed rules and regulations to the 
extent that they are approved of in this report. The 
suspended rules must be canceled. New rules in harmony 
with the findings and conclusions herein may be estab- 
lished upon statutory notice to the Commission and to 
the public. ; 

An order will be entered in accordance with these 
conclusions. 

[The order contains 42 pages of names of carriers.— 
Ed.] 
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HAY RATE REASONABLE 


—_—___ 


OPINION NO. 2206 
(26 I. C. C. Rep. P. 307.) 


JAMES J. McLOUGHLIN VS. TEXAS & PACIFIC RAIL- 
WAY CO. ET AL. 


Submitted April 23, 1912. Decided March 56, 1913. 


Charges for the transportation of a shipment of hay from 
Eudora, Ark., to New Orleans, La., not found to be un- 
reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


CASE NO. 4614 


James J. McLoughlin for complainant in person. 

E. L. Sargent for Texas & Pacific Railway Co. 

F. G. Wright for St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
Railway Co. 

Report of the Commission. 
BY THE COMMISSION: 

By petition, filed Jan. 8, 1912, complainant alleges 
that excessive and unreasonable charges were collected 
for the transportation of two shipments of hay which 
moved from Eudora, Ark., to New Orleans in May and 
August, 1911. Reparation is asked. 

Defendants’ tariff in effect at the time of movement 
named a commodity rate from Eudora to New Orleans of 
15 cents per 100 pounds, with minimum weight of 20,000 
pounds for any size car, as provided by Western Classi- 
fication. The first shipment weighed 28,900 pounds and 
the second 20,300 pounds. A day or two before making 
these shipments complainant in each instance requested 
the railroad agent at Eudora to furnish a 40-foot furniture 
car, which complainant claims would have accommodated 
the shipments. The initial carrier had no furniture cars 
available and two 34;foot cars were furnished for each 
shipment, which were loaded as follows: 


Date. Car. Bales. Pounds. 
May 20, 1911— 

a, Ge. ROR. «00s be seaea ee ve 12084 247 14,600 

ee ee, IS bb. ob ckkb a ceindsasscv ROOD 240 14,300 
Aug. 11, 1911— 

pO BO rere oe 15104 250 10,500 

ere 8564 251 9,800 


On each of the four cars used the minimum weight 
of 20,000 pounds was applied, resulting in a charge of 
$30 per car, or $60 for each shipment. Complainant con- 
tends that each of the shipments could have been loaded 
into a 40-foot car, in which case the actual weight would 
have exceeded the minimum and that the charges were, 
therefore, unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 
charges based upon the actual weight of each shipment. 
Defendants assert that it would have been impossible 
to load either shipment into the cars ordered, but this 
question is really immaterial, for, granting that the cars 
ordered would have been large enough to accommodate 
these shipments, it should be noted that this is not a 
case which calls for the application of the rule laid down 
in several previous cases, where a large car was ordered 
and two smaller ones were furnished in lieu thereof, and 
where we held that carriers should charge shippers on 
the basis of the minimum weight applicable to the car 
ordered. 

The decision in each of those cases was predicated 
upon the fact that the carriers’ tariffs provided varying 
minima, according to size of car, whereby they held them- 
selves out as prepared to furnish cars of various sizes 
and apply charges based upon the size of car desired by 
the shipper, thus conferring upon the shipper a legal 
right to demand a car of certain size and to have charges 
assessed accordingly. As before stated, the minimum 
weight of 20,000 pounds in this case applied irrespective 
of the size of the car. 
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The record shows that at other times complainant 
had been furnished with cars into which he was able 
to load as much as 28,000 pounds. The amount that can 
be loaded into a car depends, obviously, upon what the 
loading consists of. Here we see that the first shipment 
contained 487 bales, which weighed 28,900 pounds, and 
that the second shipment was 501 bales, which weighed 
but 20,300 pounds. Western Classification provides for 
application of carload rates at actual weight on follow- 
lots or excess over full carloads, only in connection with 
commodities upon which the minimum weight is 30,000 
pounds or more. Defendants object to applying this rule 
on the traffic in question, because of the low minimum 
weight and consequent small earnings per car. The less- 
than-carload rate on hay from and to the points involved 
was 40 cents, and therefore in so far as the first ship- 
ment is concerned, the charges on the excess of 8,900 
pounds over and above the minimum weight would be 
lower at carload rate and minimum weight than at less- 
than-carload rate and actual weight. The excess on the 
second shipment was 300 pounds, upon which charges 
at the less-than-carload rate would have amounted to 
$1.20. But this difference is, as has been noted, due to 
the difference in character between the shipments, as 
evidenced by the number of bales and their weight. 

Upon consideration of all the facts and circum- 
stances, we cannot find that it is unreasonable to with- 
hold the follow-lot principle from this commodity. Neither 
can we find on this record that the minimum weight pre- 
scribed for hay is unreasonable. It follows that the com- 
plaint must be dismissed. 


ACTUAL WEIGHT CONTROLS CHARGE 


—_———— 


OPINION NO. 2208 
(26 I. C. C. Rep., p. 313.) 


ATLAS LUMBER & SHINGLE Co. VS. NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 


Submitted Oct. 1, 1912. Decided March 5, 1913. 


For transportation of a consignment of fir lath from Tacoma, 
Wash., to Omaha, Neb., the initial carrier defendant was 
unable to furnish a box car as ordered, and furnished in- 
stead a flat car which carried a minimum far in excess 
of the weight of fir lath that could be loaded in it. Though 
the car was loaded to its full visible capacity, the trans- 
portation charges were based on the greater minimum 
weight. On complaint of shipper; Held: That the charges 
were unreasonable to the extent assessed above the actual 
weight of the shipment. Reparation awarded. 


Charles E. Patten for complainant. 
L. B. da Ponte for defendants. 


CASE NO. 4641 


Report of the Commission. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainant, a corporation engaged in the lumber 
business at Seattle, Wash., by petition, filed Jan. 23, 1912, 
alleges that the charges collected by defendants for trans- 
portation of a carload of fir lath from Tacoma, Wash., 
to Omaha, Neb., were unjust and unreasonable. Repara- 
tion is asked. The claim was first presented to the 
Commission informally on March 15, 1909. 

Sept. 14, 1907, complainant shipped over defendants’ 
lines from Tacoma, Wash., to Omaha, Neb., a consignment 
of fir lath, of the weight of 44,500 pounds, for which 
transportation charges were collected at a rate of 50 cents 
per 100 pounds, based on a car minimum of 60,000 pounds, 
and amounting to the sum of $300. The initial carrier 
was unable to furnish a box car for the shipment, and 
offered instead a flat car which complainant was obliged 
to accept. When loaded to its full carrying capacity, the 
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can furnished contained only 44,500 pounds, though the 
car minimum was 60,000 pounds. A car of the character 
ordered would have been loaded to or beyond its full 
minimum weight by this shipment. 

The charges were based upon the rate named in the 
published tariffs, but complainant contends that under 
the conditions stated it was unjust and unreasonable to 
charge for more than the actual weight of the shipment, 
and reparation is asked on that basis. 

The tariffs of defendants provide that when a car of 
the size ordered by a shipper can not be furnished, and 
for convenience of the carrier a larger car is furnished, 
the larger car may be used on basis of the minimum 
weight of the car ordered, or on basis of actual weight 
of shipment if greater than such minimum. There was 
no rule, however, to govern the use of a flat car furnished 
in lieu of a box car ordered. 

The defendants have expressed willingness to make 
reparation on the ‘basis claimed, but insist that they 
should not be required to publish a rule to meet similar 
conditions that may arise in the future for the reason 
that flat cars are not suitable equipment for transporta- 
tion of lath, shingles, and other like products. 

Upon the facts of record, we are of opinion and 
find that the charges collected were unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded charges that would have 
accrued if the published rate had been applied to the 
actual weight of the shipment. Reparation will be 
awarded in the sum of $77.50 with interest from Dec. 
19, 1907. 

We are not favorably impressed with defendants’ con- 
tention with respect to a rule hereafter to obtain. The 
carrier, for its own convenience, furnished a car different 
from the kind ordered. The shipper is obliged to use the 
ear furnished or to forego his shipment. It is unreason- 
able, under these circumstances, for the carrier to charge 
on any basis other than the minmum weight of the car 
ordered, or the actual weight of the shipment, if greater. 
It is claimed that flat cars are unsafe for such com- 
modities as lath and shingles, owing to the danger of 
damage or loss in transit by fire, and for that reason 
should not be used for such purpose. But complainant 
is aS much opposed to such use of flat cars as are de- 
fendants. It was not complainant’s fault, but the fault 
of the initial carrier, that a flat car was used for the 
shipment here involved instead of a box car. The evi- 
dence strongly indicates that similar conditions are likely 
to arise in the future, and it is but just to shippers that 
reasonable and proper provision should be made to meet 
such conditions when they do arise. Defendants will be 
required to amend their tariffs to conform to the views 
herein expressed. An order will be entered accordingly. 





ORDER. 


The case being at issue upon complaint and answers 
on file, and having been duly heard and submitted by the 
parties, and full investigation of the matters and things 
involved having been had, and the Commission having, 
on the date hereof, made and filed a report containing its 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon, which said 
report is hereby referred to and made a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That the above-named defendants be, 
and they are hereby, notified and required to establish, 
by amendment of their present tariffs or otherwise, on 
or before May 15, 1913, upon notice to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the general public by not 
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less than five days’ filing and posting in the manne: 
prescribed in section 6 of the act to regulate commerce. 
and for a period of two years from said May 15, 1913 
to maintain a rule or regulation to the effect that when 
a car of. the character ordered by a shipper for the 
transportation of fir lath or other products of like nature 
can not be furnished, and for convenience of the carrier 
a car of different character is furnished, the car so 
furnished may be used on-basis of the minimum weight 
applicable to the car ordered, or on basis of actual weight 
of shipment if greater than such minimum. 

It is further ordered, That said defendants be, and 
they are hereby, authorized and directed to pay unto com 
plainant, Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co., on or before May 
15, 1913, the sum of $77.50, with interest thereon at the 
rate of 60 per cent per annum from Dec. 19, 1907, as 
reparation on account of charges collected by defendants 
for the transportation of a carload of fir lath from 
Tacoma, Wash., to Omaha, Neb., which charges so col- 
lected have been found to have been unreasonable, as 
more fully and at large appears in and by said report of 
the Commission. 


AUTOMOBILE CHASSIS, K. D. 


CASE NO, 4555 





OPINION NO. 2209 

(26 I. C. C. Rep., p. 315.) 

McLAUGHLIN MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., VS. GRAND 
TRUNK RAILROAD CO. OF CANADA, ET AL. 
Submitted April 1, 1912. Decided March 5, 1913. 

Rate charged for the transportation of automobile chassis 
knocked down, in carloads, from Flint, Mich., to Oshawa, 
Ont., found to have been unreasonable. teparation 
awarded. 

John B. Daish for complainant. 
L. C. Stanley for defendants. 


Report of the Commission. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

The complainant is a corporation engaged at Oshawa, 
Ontario, in the assembling, manufacture, and sale of 
automobiles and other vehicles. By its petition, filed 
Nov. 13, and amendment thereto, filed Dec, 8, 1911, it 
is alleged that charges exacted by defendants for trans 
portation of certain shipments of automobile parts from 
Flint, Mich., to Oshawa were unjust and unreasonable. 
Reparation and the establishment of a reasonable rate 
for the future are asked. 

The complainant’s shipments consisted of various 
carloads of automobile chassis moving during the period 
from Nov. 13, 1909, to June 11, 1911, from Flint to Oshawa 
via the Grand Trunk Western Railway and Grand Trunk 
Railway Co. of Canada, the distance between these points 
being 273 miles. 

An automobile chassis is the entire automobile, with 
the exception of the body. Complainant’s shipments were 
knocked down after the complete machine had been 
tested. 

A typical shipment, moving April 20, 1910, consisted 
of 10 complete chasses, and was billed as: 


10 automobiles: Automobiles (boxed), as follows: 


boxes parts chassis. 1 crate hoods. 

box magnetos. 1 crate drip aprons. 
box tools. 10 front axles. 

box finish stock. 10 rear axles. 

boxes coolers. 1 box parts. 

box spark plugs. 1 crate parts. 
crates fenders. 1 package. 

crates wheels. 5 boxes. 
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crate tires and lock rings. 1 crate tanks. 
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The total weight of this shipment was 16,400 pounds, 
and there being no commodity rate in force freight 
charges were collected thereon in the sum of $83.64, at 
the first-class rate of 51 cents per 100 pounds, provided 
for “vehicles, self-propelling, without bodies,” in car- 
loads, minimum weight 10,000 pounds, in the official classi- 
fication which governs movements from Flint to Oshawa. 

The complainant maintains that prior to October 1, 
1911, when the classification provided rule 25 as the car- 
load rating on “automobiles classis, k. d.,” which from 
Flint to Oshawa is 37% cents, there was no item in the 
classification adequately describing the shipments in 
question. It further contends that a reasonable rate for 
the transportation of automobile parts in carloads from 
Flint to Oshawa would not exceed the fourth-class rate 
of 23% cents, alleging in support of this contention that 
various other articles of machinery, such as agricultural 
machinery, vehicle stock or stuff, and certain articles 
forming parts of automobile chassis, are classified as 
low or lower than fourth class. 

The classification in force during the period of move- 
ments from Nov. 13, 1909, to July 1, 1910, provided first- 
class carload rating, and from July 1, 1910, to Jan. 1, 1911, 
110 per cent of first-class carload rating on “vehicles, self- 
propelling, without bodies,” which fairly describes auto- 
mobile chassis, and during the period of the movements 
from Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 1911, 110 per cent of first class on 
‘automobile chassis.” 

The above ratings, which were applied to complain- 
ant’s shipments, were the same as those provided for 
complete automobiles and were not restricted to ship 
ments either set up or knocked down. The complainant’s 
contention that there was no rating covering carload 
shipments of automobile chassis knocked down is there- 
fore in error. 

The Commission’s decision in Auto Vehicle Co. v. C., 
M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 21 I. C, C., 286, which complainant 
refers to in support of its contention that the rate charged 
should not exceed fourth class, involved the transportation 
of various metal automobile parts from Milwaukee, Wis., 
to Los Angeles, Cal., governed by the western classifica- 
tion, and did not relate to completely manufactured auto- 
mobile chassis knocked down for the purpose of shipment, 

The automobile chassis, which in the present instance 
were thoroughly tested on a track or by machinery prior 
to shipment, are stated to be of greater value than the 
various parts thereof not forming a complete chassis. 
Moreover, automobile chassis might well be accorded a 
higher rate than the various other articles of machinery 
referred to by the complainant. We do not believe, how- 
ever, that automobile chassis knocked down should be 
charged as high a rate as that provided for chassis set up 
or for complete automobiles. 

Considering all the facts and circumstances disclosed 
by the record, we are of the opinion and find that the 
charges collected on complainant’s shipments were un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceeded a rate of 37% 
cents per 100 pounds, minimum weight 15,000 pounds, but 
as this rate has been in force for over 16 months, no 
order prescribing a rate for the future is deemed neces- 
sary. We also find that in so far as complainant has paid 
freight charges upon the basis herein found to be unrea- 
sonable, it has been damaged to the extent that such 
charges exceeded what would have been collected on 
the basis herein found reasonable, and that complainant 
is entitled to reparation accordingly. Upon receipt of a 
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statement of the shipments of complainant and its verifica- 
tion by the carrier and approval by the Commission, ap 
order of reparation will be entered. 


RATES ON ADVERTISING MATTER 


CASE NO. 4468 OPINION NO. 2210 


(26 I. C. C. Rep., p. 318.) 
PROPRIETARY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA VS. NEW 
YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD 
CO. ET AL. 


Submitted Nov. 8, 1912. Decided March 5, 1913. 
First-class rates charged for transportation of printed adver- 
tising circulars, pamphlets, almanacs, etc., between points 
in Official Classification territory not found to be uwnreason- 
able. Complaint dismissed. 

George L. Douglass for complainants: 

D. P. Connell for New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad Co.; Michigan Central Railroad Co.: and Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway Co. 

James Stillwell for Pennsylvania Railroad Co.; Penn- 
sylvania Co.; and Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad Co. 


Report of the Commission. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

The complainants are engaged in manufacturing and 
jobbing proprietary medicines, prepared foods, and other 
articles of commerce. By petition, filed Oct. 6, 1911, they 
assail as unreasonable the rates charged for the trans- 
portation between interstate points in official classification 
territory of certain printed advertising matter, consisting 
of circulars, pamphlets, almanacs, etc., in less-than-car- 
load quantities. The articles are rated first class in less 
than carloads in the official classification, and complain- 
ants ask that they be accorded the fourth-class rate. The 
record of a former proceeding instituted by the same 
parties, which presented substantially the same question 
but which was not prosecuted, has been made a part of 
this record. 

Complainants contend that the rates complained of 
are relatively higher than rates on other traffic similar in 
bulk, weight, value, cost of service, and risk of carriage. 
The evidence shows that the traffic in question is shipped 
in packages weighing from 50 to 300 pounds, and moves 
almost entirely in less-than-carload quantities. The esti- 
mated value of the commodity is $5 per 100 pounds, but it 
is claimed that this is in excess of its cost. The low 
value of the traffic is urged as a reason for a lower rate 
than is applied on other printed matter and on other 
articles which are rated first class. Obviously, the value 
of advertising matter is problematical and depends upon 
the results obtained from its dissemination. For pecuniary 
returns a cheap product may be as effective as one more 
costly. Itis further suggested that the classification might 
be based on the kind and quality of paper used, but this 
is practically the same proposition put in another form, 
and is equally untenable. The official classification em- 
braces newspapers, magazines, catalogues, price lists, 
calendars, books, telephone directories, pictures, and 
printed matter generally, in respect of which both ship- 
pers and carriers would experience endless confusion if 
the cost of the product or the quality of paper used were 
made a controlling factor of the classification. 

Complainants refer to the southern and western 
classifications in which advertising matter of all kinds is 
rated second class, but for approximately equal distances 
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the rates charged in those territories are in excess of the 
rates charged in official classification territory. 

The traffic is analogous in bulk, weight, cost of service, 
risk of carriage, etc., to other advertising matter that is 
rated first class, which classification has been in effect 
for many years. The business of complainants has been 
profitable, has largely increased, and the traffic is shipped 
over a wide territory. 

Upon consideration of all the facts of record we are 
of opinion and find that complainants have not shown 
the existing classification to be unreasonable, and an 
order will be entered dismissing the complaint. 





ORDER. 

This case being at issue upon complaint and answers 
on file, and having been duly heard and submitted by 
the parties, and full investigation of the matters and 
things involved having been had, and the Commission 
having, on the date hereof, made and filed a report con- 
taining its findings of fact and conclusions thereon, 
which said report is hereby referred to and made a part 
hereof: 

It is ordered, That the complaint in this proceeding 
be, and it is hereby, dismissed. 





POINTS FOR WEIGHING ARGUMENTS 





The weighing investigation will be assigned for 
argument at Washington on April 16, 1913, at which 
time all interested parties will be heard upon any sub- 
ject covered by the investigation. The following mat- 
ters are particularly suggested by the Commission for 
discussion: 

1. Should the Federal Government assume jurisdic- 
tion over the installation and operation of railroad track 
scales, and if so, to what extent? 

2. In what manner should track scales be inspected 
and tested, and within what limit should variations in 
weight be permitted before the scale is announced 
inaccurate? 

3.- Should cars be weighed in motion? Should they 
be weighed coupled at either end or at both ends? 

4. The tare weight of cars. In what manner 
should the stenciled weight be ascertained and cor- 
rected? In correcting tare weights what tolerance 
should be allowed? 

5. When should the loaded car be first weighed, 
and to whom should notice of the weight be given’ 

Under what circumstances should the original 
weight be changed, and to whom and how should such 
notice be given? 

What tolerance should be permitted before cor- 
recting the original weight, and should this be the same 
as applied to all commodities? 

To what extent may platform scale weights or 
estimated weights be used in correcting track scale 
weights? 

Is there any distinction between those instances 
where the weight is first ascertained upon the track 
scales of the carrier and those where that weight is 
furnished by the shipper under a weighing agreement 
or otherwise? 

The Commission will not at this time undertake 
to formulate rules in detail as to the weighing of car- 
load freight, but will hold that subject over pending 
present negotiations between carriers and shippers 
looking to an agreement upon such rules. 
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FEDERAL REGULATION 
OF CARRIERS 


Attorney Addresses Association of Commission 
Employes on History and Development 
of Federal Regulation 





One of the most instructive, temperate addresses on 
the history, development and polity of the federal gov- 
ernment’s regulation of common carriers delivered in 
recent years was delivered to the members of the Inter- 
state Association, composed of persons connected with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, at its meeting in 
the hearing room of the Commission, on March 14, by 
A. B. Hayes, one of the prominent attorneys practicing 
before the Commission. While every such member, by 
reason of his work, absorbs more or less of the common 
carrier jurisprudence, the information on the subject is 
not so broad as it would be were they all able to attend 
the arguments made before the Commissioners on the 
various complaints. 

One of the objects of the association is to afford its 
members the opportunity for getting wider knowledge of 
the great law which the organization, of which they are 
members, administers. It was in carrying out that pur- 
pose that the association’s officers asked Mr. Hayes to 
address the members. He assumed that the history of 
the regulation of common carriers would be as instructive 
as anything a speaker could lay before the members, 
hence the wide scope of his address. 

Mr. Hayes briefly traced the development of the car- 
rier systems of continental Europe from the fifteen cen- 
tury, and the increasing degree of control over them 
exercised by the various governments, but gave more 
particular attention to the growth of transportation facili- 
ties and governmental control thereof in England, from 
the time of the building of the old Roman post roads 
down to the present. More attetnion was given to the 
English developments than to those of continental Eu- 
rope, because of the fact, as shown by the speaker, that 
the commerce laws of this country, as applied to common 
carriers, are based to a greater or less extent upon pre- 
vious acts of Parliament. 

The first railway operated by steam power was built 
in England in 1825 and in this country in 1829, but, while 
the British government began its important legislation 
affecting railway operations in 1844, it was not until 1887 
that any legislative attention was given common car- 
riers by the federal government of the United States. 
In 1845 the British government amended the original 
act, and numbers of special acts were passed until 1854, 
when the Parliament of that country passed a compre- 
hensive law known as the “Railway and Canal Traffic Act 
of 1854.” The enforcement of this law was placed in the 
Court of Common Pleas, but great opposition to this 
having developed among carriers and shippers, the act of 
1873 was adopted establishing a Railroad Commission. 

These two acts were in force in England at the time 
our “Act to Regulate Commerce” was passed in 1887. 
The body of the English law was amended frequently 
thereafter, the principal amendatory acts being those of 
1888 and 1892. ; 

Mr. Hayes then discussed at some length the four 
principal clauses of the constitution of the United States, 
under which and governed by which Congress had power 
to enact legislation dealing with the control of the opera- 
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tions of common carriers. “To my mind, those clauses 
of the constitution of the United States under which the 
federal government has been given the power to regulate 
commerce among the several states, are among the most 
beneficial, and at the same time most dangerous of all 
the powers granted by the states to the general govern- 
ernment—beneficial if the powers are exercised wisely, 
conservatively, and without passion or prejudice, other- 
wise dangerous and disastrous. Although my practice 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission is almost 
entirely on behalf of the shippers, yet I am not one 
of those who believe that a railway corporation is the 
legitimate prey of antagonistic interests or that it should 
be treated unfairly or that it should not be allowed to 
make a fair, legitimate profit on a legitimate investment— 
a profit which, considering the risk involved, will attract 
sufficient capital to make our carrying system as helpfal 
and perfect in equipment and operation as any in the 
world 

“No other country has ever made the wonderful strides 
forward which this country has made since the time when 
the thirteen original colonies, scattered along the Atlantic 
seaboard, declared themselves a free and independent 
nation. Especially during the past sixty years, the growth 
in population, in developed resources, in the inhabited 
area, in manufacturing, in individual and national wealth, 
in commanding power as a nation has been the most 
remarkable thing recorded in the world’s history. And 
keeping pace with this marvelous development, the trans- 
portation facilities of the country have grown by lears 
and bounds, until to-day the hundreds of thousands of 
miles of trackage, the billions of dollars invested, the 
tonnage carried, the men employed and the system of 
operation are the marvel of the twentieth century. To- 
day the railroad systems of the country combined, to- 
gether with the financial] interests behind them, are the 
most powerful factor in American economics. It is doubt- 
less true that the carrier systems of the country have 
been one of the greatest, if not the greatest, agency in 
this national development, much of the time keeping 
ahead of the procession and leading the way to undevel- 
oped lands and unknown resources which, in their dis- 
covery and development, have been the source of so much 
national. wealth and power. 

“But the very fact that these carrier systems have 
grown so strong, reach every nook and corner of the 
country and represent such enormous power in invested 
wealth, is the greatest reason why they should be held 
under control and supervision by the federal government, 
a control which should be ample, but equitable, just and 
conservative, but which prevent those abuses which 
cupidity, avarice, opportunity and power make possible. 
Under our federal laws not only is the shipper protected, 
but the carrier corporations are also protected, while at 
the same time controlled, so much so that I doubt if any 
carrier agency in the country would desire to go back 
to the days prior to 1887.” 

Mr. Hayes traced the advancement in this country 
from the earliest days to the present in legislation and 
court decisions, showing the gradual development in 
thought as outlined in legislation. Starting with the 
act of 1887, he briefly discussed the various subsequent 
amendments and cognate acts, including the Immunity 
Act, Elkins Act, Safety Appliance Act, the block signal 
resolution, Accident Reports Act, Arbitration Act, Hours 
of Service Act, Employers’ Liability Act, the act estab- 
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lishing the Commerce Court and the act providing for the 
physical valuation of railway properties. 


He strongly defended the wisdom of the legislation 
calling the Commerce Court into existence, but advocated 
amendments to that act which would make the jurisdic- 
tion of the court more certain, and also enlarging its 
jurisdiction, so as to give the shipper the right of appeal 
from the Commission in certain cases, pointing out some 
injustices which resulted under the present law. 

In relation to the physical valuation act, Mr. Hayes 
took the position that this was a long step in the right 
direction. A large proportion of the cases before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are based on the un- 
reasonableness of rates. Rate-making never has been, and 
probably never will be, reduced to an exact science; actu- 
ally, and as between different commodities and different 
carriers traversing country varying so much in extent, 
population, products, etc., and the reasonableness of rates 
is largely comparative and conjectural, based on a score 
of different circumstances and conditions. But in de- 
termining the reasonableness of a rate structure on any 
given line—by comparison among the commodities of 
which the reasonableness of any given rate is largely 
determined—the percentage of profit earned by that line 
is of large, if not entirely controlling, importance. This 
percentage of profit is sometimes based on water and 
sometimes on cash invested, and to secure reliable data 
for rate making, rate determinations and other matters 
is the object of the physical valuations act. 

This act is doubtless the most important act relating 
to interstate commerce since the original act of 1887. 
It places an enormous burden of work and responsibility 
upon the Commission, and presents more complex prob- 
lems for solution than any legislation of recent years. 
The question of how this valuation is tou be made, infinite 
in its details, is one which in its answer will determine 
the real value of the new law. No man who has not made 
a thorough, exhaustive study of the whole subject of 
railway building, railway operation, cost and life of equip- 
ment, railway rates, classifications and the theory of gov- 
ernmental control and regulation, is fitted to express an 
opinion upon the many and intricate questions which must 
be determined in giving effect to this law. So far as the 
government is concerned, its interests are fully safe- 
guarded by the men who constitute the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


PASSENGER MEN MEET 





The Des Moines Passenger Association held its first 
social function on March 17 in the form of a dinner, at 
which about 40 were present. 

George Bristow, division passenger agent of the Great 
Western, acted as toastmaster, and for the first toast 
called upon Hal S. Ray, assistant general passenger agent 
of the Rock Island. Among the other speakers were 
Walter C. McGowan of Kansas City, John L. Sullivan of 
the Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern, Sam Larimer 
of the Santa Fe, Walter K. Adams of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis, W. R. Harley of the Soo Line, C. T. Chapman 
of the Interurban, A. C. Burroughs of the New York 
Central, E. F. Cowperthwaite of the Pennsylvania, T. B. 
Cookerly of the Katy Line, and Charles C. Wentzler of 
The Register and Leader. Al. Cowperthwaite, Pennsyl- 
vania, gave several solos in the course of the evening. 
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The Open Forum 


A department for the use of patrons and friends of The Traffic World in the discussion of the 
topics which every progressive traffic man, whether manager or clerk, 
has to consider—Contributions are welcomed 


TRACING SHIPMENTS 


Editor Ture TRAFFIC WORLD: 

From the various communications published in “The 
Open Forum” it seems the consensus of opinion that plac- 
ing the burden of tracing car shipments on the carriers 
is unfair and unsatisfactory. Unsatisfactory to the ship- 
per who seldom hears from a “tracer” until the shipment 
has arrived at destination, and unfair to the carrier, who 
is usually more than busy looking after his end of the deal. 

A request to trace, one of 


shipment has passed a junction point or reached de 
tination. A tracer travels behind a shipment, does not 
and is not supposed to-travel with it and when it does 
reach destination before shipment arrives, it generally 
remains there until record can be completed by memor- 
anda of delivery, papers then being returned to issuing 
office. It is not the function of a tracer in its present 
and accepted usage in any way to accelerate movement 
It is only valuable as a proof to shipper that a given 
shipment has been actually delivered. Seventy-five out 





hundreds received by a tracing eh 
clerk during a day, is handled 
with cold dispassion, though 
possibly of burning importance, 
imaginary or otherwise, to the 
shipper fretting and fuming at 
the supposed lack of efficiency 


Gentlemen: 
Cars below 





on the part of the carrier. 

Why not do our own trac- 
ing? Each request for tracing 
made to a carrier piles up the 
already big pile of similar re- 
quests which in fairness must 
be handled in order of prece 
dence. The ability of a tracing 
clerk is limited, and each tracer 
is to him but part of a day’s 
work, so that “hot shot” in a 
written demand or the mild and 





courteous request for prompt 
action make no dents in his 
ability that would produce ee ” 


greater effort for each particu- 
lar request. They all look alike to him. 

As a suggestion: Why not try some simple method, 
such as this? 

Mail a stamped self-addressed postal 
on reverse side to meet individual needs, as per form 
above, inclosed in a letter, brief and to the point, asking 
for the agent’s co-operation, and telling why the prompt 
movement of the particular shipment is important. 

Such requests can be mailed to the agent at junctions 
or important points along the route and, as to answer 
them requires but little effort on the part of the carrier’s 
representative, gratifying results may accrue. 

Similar methods are being used to-day by large ship- 
pers to their satisfaction, and, if not abused, should be 
efficient in not only getting valuable information, but in 
obtaining quicker service where now there is considerable 
unnecessary delay. These methods will keep a shipper 
in touch with his consignment all along the route and 
will point out the weak spots in the service he is entitled 
to get from the carrier. — 

H. A. C. Taylor, Traffic Manager, Shaw-Walker Co. 

Muskegon, Mich., March 17, 1913. 
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Editor, THe TRAFFIC WoRLD: 


As it affects less-than-carload movement, tracing 


is the searching and reporting of records made when a 
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of every hundred requests for tracer are made merely as 
a matter of form and without any conception of what 
tracing really means. 

The completed tracer is of no value to the carrier 
for record purposes, and the information it brings to 
the shipper is of no value to him, except in occasional 
instances, as consignee has received the goods, which 
is the end in view. The same function could be per 
formed were the shipper to ask consumer to advise by 
letter when. goods were received. 

When a shipment or package is lost, delivery agent 
issues a “short report” which when investigated prop- 
erly goes over the same ground as the tracer gathering 
information of cars transferred from and to, seals, and 
other data prescribed by Freight Claim Association rules 
Many carriers do not investigate short reports until a 
claim is actually filed. If a shipment is lost, no amount 
of tracing will locate it. At some terminal the box 
or package may have been carelessly loaded into a 
car bound for the Atlantic or Pacific coast. Shipment: 
so found over at erroneous destination are liable to b« 
pilfered as there is no intermediate record of passage. 

Years of experience with the carriers, covering 
among other things tracing, investigating over, short 
and damage reports and claims has taught the writer 
the futility of a tracer. Since entering industrial traffic 
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work I have never asked for a tracer on a L. C. L. 
shipment nor do I ever expect to under present conditions, 
A tracer should not be started by a shipper in any 
event. His responsibility ceases when his bill of lading 
is signed by the carrier. The receipt of bill of lading 
by the consignee places all necessary data in his hands 
and if shipment is unduly delayed, then action should 
be taken from the receiving end. This would do away 
with all useless and matter-of-form requests and lighten 
the earriers’ burden materially, as tracers would then 
be made only on shipments actually delayed. If, then, 
delivery is not made within due time, file a claim, dup- 
licate the goods immediately and refuse the original 
shipment should it arrive except on a salvage basis. 

A growing tendency among shippers to retain bill 
of lading in their files denies to consignee the data 
he needs for such handling. A concern in the South- 
west, represented by the writer, whose freight disburse- 
ment is $200,000 per month receives only 40 per cent 
of the bills of lading it is entitled to although specific 
request is made for same on all orders. In the absence 
of bill of lading, invoice date would generally be ac- 
cepted as date of shipment when as a matter of fact 
shipment may not be made for some time or from a 
factory in place of a branch stock or invoice point. A 
tracer started from receiving end under such conditions 
would be worse than useless. 

There is much to be said pro and con on this sub- 
ject, but it seems to me that under present conditions 
and practices the carriers are burdened with the up- 
keep of a futile and little understood function. Let us 
hear from the Association of Railway Freight Claim 
Agents and get the views of the carriers on a reason- 
able, economical and at the same time practical pro- 
cedure. 

ARIZONA. 
February 27, 1913. 


DEBRIS IN CARS 


Editor Tue TRAFFIC WORLD: 

With further reference to matter of debris in stock 
and gondola cars which has had some mention in your 
paper. We are large handlers of fence posts and tele- 
graph poles and have had considerable expensive ex- 
perience occasioned by cars which are furnished us con- 
taining refuse. A great many of our shipments are made 
from what we would term “wood spurs,’ where there 
are no facilities for cleaning cars and, particularly in 
the winter time, on account of ice, it is impossible to 
clean them. In addition to this, very often we are obliged 
to wait some tittle time before the equipment is fur- 
nished, and when our customers are pressing us it is 
next to impossible for us to consider returning the cars 
with request that they be cleaned, as this would mean 
more serious delay in shipment. We are more than 
pleased to use such equipment, but are in hopes that 
there will be some arrangement made whereby the shipper 
will receive proper allowance for such accumulations of 
refuse, snow and ice. We might add further, that we 
have tried to protect ourselves by statements in the bill 
of lading to the effect that the car contained refuse, but 
in a number of cases have had considerable difficulty in 
convincing the railroads that this is the truth, and it 
has been necessary for us to furnish affidavits. 
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We would like to see more co-operation between the 
shippers and the carriers on this subject. 
The MacGillis & Gibbs Co., 
M. Sperry, Assistant Secretary. 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 19, 1913. 


ON TEXAS COTTON RATES 





The argument was made by A. B. Haines in King, 
Collie & Co. against the Abilene & Southern et al. on 
Friday afternoon and involves only a question of repara- 
tion, under the cotton tariffs of defendants. The rate 
was reduced on Aug. 13, 1910, from 55 cents to 51 cents, 
the latter being adopted by the carriers as the state rate 
in Texas, to meet the order of the Texas commission, and 
it was later suggested that the Texas carriers should 
reduce the interstate rate of 55 cents for export to the 
51l-cent domestic rate, and, after consultation it was de- 
cided that should be done, although notice of the in- 
tended change was not sent to the Commission until a 
month later, when it was turned down, because it in- 
volved more than one matter, and 30 days more elapsed 
before an amended application would be made to the 
Commission. In all, 79 days was lost before the neces- 
sary relief was granted. This was at a time when cotton 
was moving and contracts were made during that 79-day 
period and cotton went forward on those contracts made 
on the expectation and belief that the 5l-cent rate would 
be made effective immediately, and at prices governed 
by that rate, so it is not a complaint for any profit, but 
for an actual out-of-pocket loss. 

H. G. Herbel, for the carriers, explained that the rate 
is only in under and against the judgment of the car- 
riers, who have always contended that the 51-cent rate 
was too low. When the rate was put in it was done 
reluctantly and to avoid possible loss that might follow 
from their refusal to do so. They believed then and be- 
lieve now that the 5l-cent rate was unreasonably low. 
The delays involved were caused by the number of car- 
riers involved and the unusual amount of labor involved. 
The reparation claims, he said, are not in proper form, and 
the statute of limitations should run against them, and 
if they are barred in that way the Commission would have 
no right to hear them. 


LUMBER ARGUMENTS CANCELED 





The Commission had assigned for argument on Thurs- 
day, I. & S. No. 153, involving advances on lumber, car- 
loads, from producing points in Tennessee, Mississippi 
and other states to destinations north of the Ohio and 
to Canada. The argument was canceled for the reason 
that the rates to Canada have been canceled by the car- 
riers. They canceled them because the situation in- 
volved is similar to that in the general investigation of 
Southwest iumber rates. 

These hardwood advances from the Southwest to the 
rivers and lumber advances from the Southwest to Ne- 
braska and Iowa points have been postponed, and these 
tariffs will also be withdrawn, because the rates which 
they contain are those involved in the general South 
and Southwest lumber investigation, which the Commis- 
sion has in hand and on which a hearing will be had 
early in the fall. 
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REGULATION TEACHES REGULATOR 


Retiring Members of New York Commission Tells 
of Change of Views Resulting From 
More Complete Knowledge 


At the time of his retirement from membership of 
the New York Public Service Commission, second dis- 
trict, Hon. John B. Olmsted made the following remarks 
by way of valedictory and expressive of some things he 
had learned of regulation and the regulated during five 
years experience as a member of a commission having 
extensive powers: 

I came into office with decided leanings towards the 
anti-corporation view of public utility questions. Some 
of my good friends among the corporation lawyers in 
Buffalo were kind enough to say that I was too much of 
an anarchist to be of much use as a commissioner. Want 
of knowledge as to the precise point involved I have found 
in many cases to be the principal cause of the prejudices 
I then entertained. Experience has taught me that there 
is another side to these questions, and one not lightly to 
be dismissed. 

For instance, I held the view, as I imagine many an- 
other person holds the view, that the New York Central 
Railroad is grossly over-capitalized, and is paying divi- 
dends on a large amount of what is popularly known as 
water. When it came to my knowledge as a part of the 
evidence of a long investigation in the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Eastern case that the estimated cost of that company’s 
300 miles of railroad from Troy to Buffalo, planned with- 
out adequate allowances for terminal yards and facilities 
at either end, and touching but one or two large centers 
of population, was approximately one hundred millions 
of dollars, I came to the view that the New York Cen- 
tral, with its four tracks running through the heart of 
So many great cities of the state, with all the attendant 
advantages to freight and passenger business, and with 
approximately 500 miles more trackage, including the 
vast and valuable terminal facilities of New York City, 
might possibly on a valuation measure up to a capitaliza- 
tion of five times tiat of the B., R. & E. 

I have changed my mind also as to the attitude of 
most corporation managers towards the public. I had 
expected to find it recalcitrant and objurgatory, which is 
a Latinized and “more tenderer” way of saying that it 
was made up of kicks and damns. I have found it almost 
uniformly, when expressed in the presence of the Com- 
mission, conciliating and willing to abide by the results 
of a fair hearing. The difficulty with me has been not so 
much in getting the corporations to do what I thought 
was right as to determine in my own mind what under 
all the circumstances of certain cases was right. 

I am fully aware that this is not the popular view 
of public service corporations, nor do I wish to be under- 
stood as having discovered wings on the shoulders of 
the managers thereof. I say that a better knowledge of 
the conditions under which their business is carried on 
brings one to a more just appreciation of some of the 
difficulties under which they labor. I know well that 
there are many—very many—particulars in which the 
service which they are rendering may be improved, as 
I know well that there are very many particulars in 
which the business of every man in this room might be 
improved if an inquiry into it were started by a com- 
mission armed with power. Such a commission would be at 
once met with the objection that its suggestions required 
too much of an outlay to carry them out, and would be 
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asked how it proposed to provide the funds for the 
improvements recommended. Let us be reasonable 

well as critical. Let us realize that the management o! 
one thousand men on a street car line is no less difficult 
than the management of an equal number in a factory, 
and that there are times when you have to do the best 
you can with the material with which you have to work 

I believe that in the past ten years a great change 
has come over the minds of men who are in the manage- 
ment of public utilities. There are still some left who 
cling to the old “public-be-damned” idea, but they are 
fast being supplanted, and the up-to-date railway or elec- 
tric light official stands ready to listen to any reason- 
able complaint that may be brought to his attention, and, 
what is more to the point, to turn a deaf ear to proposals 
which call for abhorrent and forbidden methods in their 
accomplishment. I am not innocent enough to believe 
that all the dark, devious and easy ways of “getting 
there” have been wholly abandoned; but I do hold the 
view that the street called “Straight” is a much more 
popular thoroughfare than it used to be, and that the 
directors and agents of the corporations over which we 
have control are walking it with much cleaner consciences 
and with great gain to their self-respect. 

I have intimated that one great difficulty with certain 
corporations is the lack of means to carry out the im- 
provements to service which their operating men admit 
would be advisable and desirable. On this point some 
figures from our last annual report may be illuminating. 
Out of 78 steam railroads reporting to the commission in 
this state, only 27 paid any dividends for the current year. 
Out of 364 electric railroads, light, heat and power, and 
gas corporations, 237 paid no dividends. In 1909 it was 
237 out of 310, so that conditions are improving some; 
but the figures are significant. They are contradictory to 
the general impression that dividends are the foundation 
upon which all public service corporations are erected, 
and they have a sobering effect upon an official who starts 
in with the idea of building Rome—or even Schenectady— 
in a day. 

The consideration of them has not swayed the mind 
of the Commission where conditions have become intoler- 
able or even irritating; but they have at times prevented 
the attainment of ends which otherwise might have been 
ordered. 

I know that these views are not wholly popular, and 
I know that in certain quarters the idea prevails that a 
public service commissioner should be pictured with a 
knot of thongs to lash the sides of all the hated corpora- 
tions, irrespective of their merits or deserts. In my view 
that savors too much of “Donnybrook Fair.” I like the 
expression of President Taft, who quietly reminded his 
hearers on one occasion, as I recollect it, that the phrase 
“all the people” means just what it says, and that “al! 
the people” included also the corporations, which are made 
up of people just as much as a municipality is. 

The Public Service Commission is organized to hand 
out justice as near as it can determine it, both to ship 
pers and to carriers, to consumers and to producers, and 
if it has attained some success in its work of the last 
five years, it has done so by a strict adherence to thai 
view, and not by spectacular brandishings of the “big 
stick.” It has accomplished more good by getting both 
parties before it, pointing out the strength or weakness 
of opposing views, and then appealing to that sense of 
fair play which is inherent in every man, than it ever 
has by a display of the tremendous powers which the law 
undoubtedly confers upon it. 
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FOURTH SECTION CASES ARGUED 


———d 


Counsel for Southeastern Lines Argues Forcibly 
and in Great Detail as to Complex 
Rate Situation 





Argument was made on Monday morning before the 
full Commission, on 37 Fourth Section applications, all seek- 
ing authority to continue lower rates from New York City, 
New Orleans, La., and the Ohio River crossings, to south 
Atlantic and Gulf ports, to points on certain navigable riv- 
ers, Birmingham, Ala., Atlanta, Ga., Rome, Ga., than are 
carried to the intermediate points. 

Mr. Thurtell, in his opening statement, outlined, by 
maps, the effect of the irregularities in the rates, the high 
rate points in each case, the greatest depreciations, etc., in- 
cluding roints in all the South and Southeastern territory. 
On the L. & N. the mileage scale obtains unless the com- 
bination makes a lower rate, in which case combination 
rates are used. Mr. Thurtell’s outlines were listened to 
with close attention by not only the Commission, but by 
the very large number of lawyers and other representatives 
of the carriers involved. It was developed that the rates 
on the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic are slightly higher 
than on some other lines, which is explained by the fact 
that the line is in the hands of a receiver, and that the 
density of traffic on that line is not sufficient to admit of 
a lower rate. 

M. P. Calloway, who made the opening argument for the 
carriers, said that in the southeastern territory, which in- 
volves one-sixth of the United States, there is more than 
one-half of all the water supply of the country, and this, 
together with the peculiar conditions of settlement, differ- 
ing as it did from both the East and the Gulf Coast, has 
always made the tariff situation peculiar to this section. 
It would take very little to make this whole southeast 
section an island. The scheme all through its history has 
always been to connect up its tremendous waterways. 
There were large towns at the heads of waters, the out- 
growth of the old original towns and trading posts, when 
the railroads made their first attempt to open up this coun- 
try, following, as they did, the diverging commercial in- 
terests that had grown up as the result of steamboat 
navigation, 

Then, as now, there was a tendency to monopolize the 
transportation systems, and it was not until the time of 
the Ogden decision that the water monopolization was 
broken down. 

When the railroads first entered Macon they found 
a well-established river trade in cotton and other leading 
commodities, and this was the force that first brought 
about the violation of the Fourth Section. The Central 
of Georgia followed the old pack trails out of Atlanta in 
its efforts to reach the Tennessee River, and this led to 
the building of the Western Georgia. There was immedi- 
ate competition at Atlanta, and it became “one of those 
much misunderstood things—a basing point,’ one basing 
on the other, Macon, Savannah and Atlanta, each the end 
of a system and each becoming a depression point. 

For many years no railroads were built in Georgia with 
any other point in view except to connect up the navigable 
waterways. The same process went on in Virginia and 
North Carolina, which finally connected up with the Georgia 
systems, but never with the thought of building up any 
Ohne city against the other. As a matter of fact, towns 
themselves financed railways to run from the financing 
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town to some other town, with which it wished to get into 
more direct communication and for the purpose of getting 
rates to suit them. So the basing point system grew up, 
and never in the Southeast was a basing point unless 
caused by water or rail competition, and rates were forced 
down—in many instances below what could be considered 
normal! rates. 

For instance, Rome and Dalton have been in sharp 
competition, and Dalton was given the Atlanta rate, which 
has been retained up to the present, as are the Chattanooga 
rates. Many of the lines which founded this adjustment 
have passed out of existence or have become parts of other 
systems, for instance, the Southern, and when it took over 
the lines it took with them conditions as they existed, 
which it was powerless to change and which it is just as 
powerless to change to-day, without depriving those places 
of the advantages which they secured for themselves. 

Taking up the New York-South Atlantic port situation, 
Mr, Calloway called attention to the very active competi- 
tion, as, for instance, the Clyde Line, which kas no connec- 
tion with the rail carrier; the Mallory Line, which, since 
the beginning of this case, has put into Brunswick, Ga., 
with a first-class rate of 5c, showing how very little the 
railroads have to do with the making of the rates. Many 
other ocean-going lines give to these South Atlantic ports 
the most wide-open competition. 

As an evidence of this competition, he touched on the 
rate from New York to Charleston and Savannah of 57c 
for a distance of 257 miles, whereas the Georgia rate for 
that mileage is 97c, and so, in most cases, the water rates 
to the South Atlantic ports are, roughly speaking, about 
one-half the rail rates. The steamboats haul about 60 per 
cent of all traffic entering Charleston, and this is about the 
proportion at all those ports, except, perhaps, Savannah 
and Brunswick, where the proportion is even greater. 

The rates to the ports are very little lower than the 
rates at the interior points, many of which enjoy what 
are known in railroad parlance as “back-door rates.” The 
rates are very little more for 1,000 miles than for 450, be- 
cause, if they are going to compete at all, they have to. 
meet these low rates. 

The rates of the boat lines down to the coast points 
where there is any reshipping, have also tended to cut the 
rates into the interior and at less than the direct rail lines 
can ever hope to meet. 


With special reference to Columbia, S. C., the rates are 
slightly less than are the intermediate blanketed rates, 
and it only goes to show how much effect even the little 
rivers may have. Twenty-one million pounds of freight 
moves up the river to Columbia, and the same is true of 
many other points. The water rates are 20 per cent under 
the rail and water rates and 30 per cent under the all-rail 
rates at Columbia. 


At Charleston, strong competition had to be met, and 
they always have, and do now, make the same rates to- 
Augusta that are made to the latter point from Savannah. 
There has been and there is now less fluctuation than at 
many other points, and to-day the Augusta first-class all- 
rail rate is $1.08; rail and water, 96c, and all water, 86c, 
so that the rail carriers have always had to meet at that 
point the most compelling competition. 


At Macon there has always been the water competition 
of a strong line of water boats, and those rates have fluctu- 
ated with water conditions at different seasons of the year, 
and subject to change without any notice, but almost at all 
seasons of the year it has been broad and constant. This 
led to rates to Dublin, Milledgeville, Hawkinsville and’ 
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Macon—four points of a square—all being the same, and 
after many years and almost as many efforts to change 
the rates, the situation has been such that they finally con- 
cluded to leave them as they were. Macon, in its effort 
to extend its trade, expended $600,000 in the building of 
railroads, all of which has been lost. 

Since the Cooley adjustment in 1896, whatever rates 
are put in from Baltimore to Atlanta and that section, auto- 
matically the same rates have become effective from the 
Ohio River points. 

The Georgia Railroad Commission cut all the rates in 
yeorgia almost 50 per cent as the second of its important 
acts. This was followed by a readjustment based on the 
Commission rates and it cut the rates all the way to Chat- 
tanooga. In 1884 the water and rail rates crystallized and 
a new system of rates was put in; a first-class rate of $1.14 
was put in from Augusta and rates were made by differen- 
tials over the Augusta rates. That scale rema‘ned in until 
1905, and was the best the railroad could do. This was the 
erystallization of the water rates and what could be done 
upon it. But, in 1905, the Atlanta Freight Bureau case 
came on and remained on the carpet for about two years, 
which was followed by a 98c rate from the Ohio River and 
$1.02 from New York. While this Commission may have 
the power to change the situation, the railroads cannot do 
it; they would have the people to contend with and it could 
not be done. It can, therefore, be accepted that the coast 
and river competition absolutely fixes those rates, 

There are two factors—the ocean rates, river rates and 
the Georgia Railroad Commission rates, and a rate which 
is a combination of those rates cannot be disturbed, nor 
ean it be termed unreasonable. By actual comparisons 
of similar articles for similar distances, the Georgia rates 
are much lower than elsewhere. Mr. Calloway expressly 
stipulated that he must not be considered as criticizing the 
Commission in any sense, but that he was simply trying 
to describe conditions as they actually exist and which have 
led to the present complex situation. In addition to this, 
on articles for which there is a large demand, the Georgia 
Railroad Commission has established commodity rates, and 
has named the points of destination to which they may be 
applied; which has brought about a still more complex 
situation, for instance, on starch, beans and other articles. 
In these special commodity rates they have made no reduc- 
tion to the intermediate points. 

The loss that will devolve will be $16,000,000 if the 
provisions of the Fourth Section are to be rigidly en- 
forced. The various railroad interests involved feel that 
they cannot stand that. 

Commissioner Prouty said it was a case of discrimina- 
tion, and the carriers must show why there should exist 
such discrimination, and asked if in all instances they 
would contend it was due to water competition. Mr. Cal- 
loway said not as to competition from the West, it is a 
commercial competition, whereas from the East it is water 
competition. He insists that the rates have been forced 
upon the carriers, and they cannot raise the rates at such 
points as Savannah or Atlanta, and it would be entirely 
against the intelligence of man to suppose they would keep 
in low rates if they were not compelled to do so, and that 
the railroads at those points have never been able to raise 
those rates, and as pointed out by Mr. Northcut, the Georgia 
Railroad Commission absolutely provided what the rates 
shall be to the intermediate points. Atlanta, he said, is 
the pivotal point of the whole thing, where five railroads 
come in, 

On the second day’s argument on the South and South- 
eastern Fourth Section Applications, M. P, Calloway con- 
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tinued the statement which he began on Monday, and 
took ‘p more specifically the practices and rates mai 
tained by the water lines, with their differentials nev: 
less than 18c and going up to 25e. This is felt as far back 
as Columbus, Rome, Montgomery and up to Nashville. 

Montgomery’s first rail line to the South was in 1854, 
several years after other lines had been run into that 
point. The Western Railway of Alabama made its own 
rate; the Atlanta & West Point applied its own rate, and 
out of that grew the combination rates, and thus Mont- 
gomery became a basing point, and the keenest competi- 
tion developed as the western lines also went there, so 
that in 1884 the rates at Montgomery were down to the 
Atlanta basis of $1.14. 

Mr. Calloway, in connection with R. Walton Moore, 
represents in this investigation the Southern Railway, 
Alabama & Vicksburg, Atlantic Coast Line, Alabama Great 
Southern, Atlanta & West Point, Central of Georgia, 
Charleston & Western, Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific, Georgia Railroad, [Illinois Central, Mobile & Ohio, 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, New Orleans & North 
eastern, Norfolk & Western, Seaboard Air Line, Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific, Western & Atlantic, and the West 
ern Railway of Alabama. ' 

Mr. Calloway said that no complaints have been made 
of the reasonableness of the rates per se of any of these 
intermediate points throughout all the hearings which have 
been held on this subject. There is no measure of the 
excess to any of these intermediate points, each growing 
out of peculiar circumstances which have. grown up at the 
junction points, 

In 1882 the Georgia Commission first made a reduc- 
tion, practically of 50 per cent, and that reduction put ever) 
railroad in Georgia in bankruptcy, and the Commission 
itself recognized that fact and readjusted their state rates. 
To enforce the Fourth Section now, said Mr. Calloway, 
would bring about practically the same condition of af- 
fairs. He also showed that were the I. C. C. rates ap- 
plied in the Pacific Coast cases, applied to equal distance 
points in the Southeast, the intermediate point rates would 
be materially higher than they are under the present ad- 
justment. 

The Meridian rates are actually controlled py the 
differentials between the ports, added to which are the 
internal competition, which is practically fixed by the 
Mississippi River (the Anchor Line having a great deal to 
do with it), and is so controlled to-day. The rates on pe 
troleum and grain are clear examples of this. The Mobile 
& Ohio was built for the purpose of preserving a parity 
of rates. 

At Memphis the rates are fixed by the lines and the 
Ohio River and it enjoys the same rate from New York 
as does St. Louis, and yet the lines from the South At- 
lantic ports compete for that business in pursuance of 
their duty to the public and their own stockholders, as they 
must, to conserve those interests properly, carry any and 
all traffic out of which they can make any profit at al! 
While the water competition at Memphis is not as strong 
as it was before the destruction of the Anchor Line, stil! 
the river is there and is a potential element, and the testi 
mony is that the water competition is rapidly coming bac! 
to its own on the Mississippi River, evidenced by the fact 
that the present capital invested in its boat lines is $49.- 
000,000, with a funded indebtedness of. $18,000,000, 

He next passed to the history of the Seaboard Air Line, 
the outgrowth of the old Americus, Prescott & Lumpkin, 
which, in its ambition to control] the traffic from the West, 
put in rates to Americus so much out of line that, on peti- 
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on of Cordele, it was ordered to extend its grain rates 
rom Americus and Cordele; and thus grew up two more 
asing points. The Seaboard is a reconstruction of 48 
:hort lines, and when taken over an effort was made to line 
ip these rates, but they could not do it. Americus had 
ut more than $1,000,000 into the transportation problem to 
et the advantage it now enjoys, and these are things that 
raffic officials cannot get around or jump over, while the 
Seaboard, with its combination of and connection up of its 
{8 short lines, has never been able to pay a dividend, al- 
though it has immeasurably tended to the advancement of 
he country. 

About the same thing maintains with reference to the 
Central of Georgia, which, said Mr. Calloway, has not a 
cent of water in its stock, on which a dividend has never 
been paid. 

“The Commission has the authority, the power, and 
upon its action depends the commercial life of these com- 
munities and these railroads.” 

The Birmingham situation is unique in both its growth, 
which has been phenomenal, and its rate situation, some 
of the rates being made on differentials and some on com- 
bination, and this brings up the question of how much com- 
petition the Commission is going to allow between the lines 
east and west. The success of the railroads to the west 
depends upon how much market competition the Commis- 
sion will consider as necessary and allowable. Points 
north of Chicago and the Ohio are all in competition with 
rates from Baltimore and the East. Manufacturing inter- 
ests have so materially changed that, whereas the East 
was formerly looked to for its supplies, now manufactur- 
ers have gone to the West, and while it has not sold a 
pound more of flour or a single pair more of shoes to be 
sold in the South, it has opened up constantly extending 
and ever widening markets to which the South has opportu- 
nity to get its supplies. 

If rates are prohibited to the Southeast from the 
West it will have the result of restricting the markets to 
points in the Southeast. 

Chicago says it has a right to compete with New Or- 
leans, St. Louis says it has a right to compete with New 
York, and they do compete. 

“As we can see it, market competition should have 
more to do with the making of the rates than should rail- 
road competition.” 

Chairman Clark: Assuming that to be true, how far 
should it be allowed to extend? 

Mr. Calloway: After 40 years we have got on a fairly 
competitive position. It would be difficult to say just how 
far that shall go; that is a matter the Commission will 
have to decide. It must be the limit which competition 
fixes. It comes to a point of “how far a man may sacrifice 
his wife’s relations.” Where junction points are close to- 
gether there is almost no violation of the Fourth Section. 
In the North these points are on an average of about 10 
miles apart, but in the South they are seldom less than 30 
miles apart. Up to 1890, from 1865, there were practically 
no railroads left in the South; it is since 1890 they have 
been built up, and it is worthy of note that, although in- 
vitations have been extended by the Commission on two 
occasions, no community hag come in to complain, so 
that the rate structures which have been built up in the 
last 15 years must be satisfactory. 

The absolute enforcement of the Fourth Section would 
practically tear down everything that has been done to 
build up these southern towns, which have grown up logic- 
ally. 

Commissioner Marble asked if this is not just the re- 
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verse side of the picture, and that because of this rate ad- 
justment small places cannot grow and develop. 

Mr. Calloway said that if there is any town inthe South- 
east that has been build up by reason of rates to which it 
has no right as against some other place, he would not stand 
for one moment in defense of such a system. It may have 
happened, on some individual road, as at La Grange, on 
the A., B, & A., where a rate was lowered, and even that 
was justified by the need of a new road; but he ventured 
the assertion that never had there been any arrangements 
between the officials of varying roads, for the control of 
rates to any particular points. Special commodity rates 
have been granted to help out. some point at which manu- 
facturers could not continue to do business unless they 
could get in some particular article necessary to them, 
and this was done on the theory that the carrier making 
that commodity rate would have the outbound haul on the 
finished product, 

Commissioner Prouty wanted to know why they can- 
not blanket rates in this territory as they have in Texas. 
Mr. Calloway thought conditions were highly dissimilar. 

On Tuesday afternoon Nelson W. Proctor, counsel 
of the Louisville & Nashville, argued for his own hue 
and all western lines entering the southeastern territory, 
and outlined the circumstances and conditions which had 
led to the lower rates at competitive points and the con- 
sideration that led to their acceptance by the lines from 
the West, the principal points in the West being Cincin- 
nati, Louisville and New Orleans, between which points 
the rates have been kept in line, and the relative dif- 
ferentials between Louisville, Cairo, Evansville and other 
points and the need for the retention of same. 


The rates from these points have become necessary 
by conditions leading back for forty years or moré, dur- 
ing which time the schedules have grown from class’ to 
commodity rates, and to the contact points rates have 
necessarily been made lower than to the non-competi- 
tive points, 

From Louisville to Montgomery and Selma the line 
was opened in 1872 and found competing rates in there. 
In early days these two points received their goods at 
relatively low rates long before the railroads were ever 
thought of, and they had advantages then by reason of 
their location over intermediate points. First rail rates 
from Louisville to those two points were published in 
1870, via the L. & N., at $1.92; the grain rate was then 
70 cents, now it is 22 cents; in 1871 they reduced the 
rates to Montgomery to meet the boat rates from Mobile. 
By 1892 the rates had fallen to $1.06 as a result of com- 
petition, which has never existed at the intermediate 
points. An early competitor with the L. & N. was the 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain route, whose figures the L. & 
N. was forced to accept, and this led to the present rate 
of 98 cents per 100 pounds, first class. The Iron Moun- 
tain fixed the rates to Louisville, which the other roads 
have been forced to accept. Montgomery and Selma 
forced the rates down on grain by threatening to put a 
line of boats on the Alabama River. This calls to mind 
a statement recently made in connection with the water- 
ways of the country, to the effect that it was hard to be- 
lieve that the federal government is spending millions 
of dollars annually on its internal waterways merely for 
the purpose of having them used as a club to beat down 
railroad rates, and yet it can easily be seen, from Mr. 
Proctor’s remarks, this is what has happened with ref- 
erence to the threat to use the Alabama River. 

The Louisville & Nashville felt there was no need 
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to throw away its revenues, as it would have done had 
it lowered the rates to intermediate points, where there 
was no need for such reductions. It also developed that 
mileage rates have also been reduced since 1859, but 
more by the addition of classes, rather than the actual 
reduction in rates; radical reductions have also been 
made by the extension of the class rates over greatly 
increased distances; this has occurred whenever the road 
has been extended. Even were the carriers to agree to 
increase the rates to Selma to meet the rate at the in- 
termediate points, it is doubtful that it could stand, or 
that they could hold the traffic because of the water com- 
petition which would grow. 

He admitted that there is no through water move 
ment from New Orleans to Montgomery and Selma. Mr. 
Proctor’s entire argument was for the purpose of justify- 
ing the lower rates at the junction points, as he con- 
tended the intermediate rates are not too high. 

Turning to Birmingham, the reduction has been due 
to the market competition located at the point from 
both eastern and western manufacturing markets. There 
have been cuts and counter cuts, in the attempt of the 
L. & N. to maintain Louisville as a gateway until grain 
rates went down to 8 cents on grain and 40 cents, first 
class, in the 80’s. In 1888 the rates from Memphis to 
Birmingham were reduced by 19 cents to meet the K. C. 
M. & B. reduction to Cairo. 

So, at length, and from point to point, he showed 
how the reductions had crept in, not by consent of, but 
against the opposition of, competing carriers over whose 
acts they had absolutely no control. 

They ask to be allowed to continue to accept the 
reduced rates at the competitive points and to be allowed 
to meet such competition as may arise, in both cases 
without reducing the rates to intermediate points. 

Chairman Clark wanted to know what difference 
there was between that and a repeal of the fourth sec- 
tion. Mr. Proctor said that he saw no need for the 
repeal of the act, but he did not believe the act ever 
was meant to apply to existing rates where they are 
forced to compete. One thing is certain, when one road 
has reduced a rate to a point and another road has met 
it, there is no way of raising that rate. 

Chairman Clark thinks this amounts virtually to 
leaving the matter entirely to the discretion of railway 
officials, 

Mr. Proctor thought that as to existing circum- 
stances and under competitive conditions they should be 
allowed to keep up the present rates; nor did he think 
the short line, any more than the long line, should have 
to reduce the intermediate point rates, as the long line 
has frequently been the one to put in the lower rate in 
order to get the business, which the short and direct 
line has had to meet; assuming, of course, and in all 
instances, that the intermediate point rates are reason- 
able. 

At the opening of the Wednesday session Chairman 
Clark announced that, at the request of R. Walton 
Moore, counsel for some of the most important lines 
involved, a further day would be given to the oral argu- 
ment of this case, namely, March 31. 

Nelson W. Proctor, continuing argument begun on 
Tuesday, touched upon existing conditions as they affect 
the Louisville & Nashville at Evansville, Paducah, Louis- 
ville, etc., by reason of the steadily increasing movement 
of manufactured merchandise through the Southeast At- 
lantic ports, notwithstanding the low rates which have 
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been kept in at the Ohio River crossings to take care 
of that traffic, and this condition would be accelerated 
if they are forced to increase rates. These lower rates 
have been accepted not on account of favoritism, but 
simply to meet competitive conditions, and if forced to 
carry these competitive rates back to the interior points 
(whose present rates are not unreasonable) the result 
will be needlessly to deprive the carriers of such a large 
amount of revenue that many of the carriers in the 
South could not stand it at all. Mr. Proctor admits, as 
has every other speaker so far, that the Commission is 
the sole arbiter in the case, to whom alone the carriers 
can look for any measure of relief. 

Mr. Proctor also called attention to the fact that, 
while the rates have been forced by competitive condi 
tions, yet the service rendered is more efficient and su- 
perior in every way and is constantly being improved. 

Replying to Commissioner Clements, Mr. Proctor 
stated that the L. & N. constructs its rates out of Louis- 
ville in 10-mile blocks, starting with 12 cents, first class, 
down to 6 cents, sixth class, and 5 cents on grain. These 
rates are graded up until at 100 miles the rate is 55 
cents, first class, from which point it is blanketed to 
Nashville, at 72 cents. The block system increases as 
the distance lengthens to 15, 25 and 50 mile blocks 
at the furthest point, and under this system the terri- 
tory tributary to the L. & N. has made almost phe 
nomenal growth. Another point which Mr. Proctor made 
was this: While the rates to the intermediate points 
are not unusually high, the merchant at the intermediate 
points is never at a disadvantage, as compared with the 
merchant at the junction point, and in many cases has 
a positive advantage, as the through rate to the local 
point is less than the rate to the junction point plua 
the local out. The enforcement of the absolute provi- 
sions of the fourth section to the L. & N. would mean 
an absolute loss to that line of $2,700,000 annually, and 
this they do not feel the Commission will feel called to 
force upon the carriers. 

C. D, Drayton appeared for the [llinois Central, Gulf 
& Ship Island, Mobile & Ohio, N. C. C. & St. L., ete., 
for the purpose of arguing the Mississippi Valley fourth 
section case involving the south-bound rates. 

The circumstances and conditions leading up to the 
present-day conditions make a very interesting chapter 
of the history of transportation. The carriers have not 
eliminated any of the water competition except to the 
extent which has been necessary to enable the rail car- 
riers to live, and under present-day conditions—while 
some of the water carriers have been wiped out of ex- 
istence—there is still a very considerable water competi- 
tion. 

There have been efforts made in the past to appor- 
tion the traffic by the railways with the water carriers, 
but the latter are unrestricted in their use of the “high- 
ways made by the Lord and supported by the govern- 
ment,” and they do not, and will not, live up to any 
arrangements to which they may be parties. They may 
make a tariff, but they are not compelled to file that 
tariff, and they may depart from it whenever they feel 
disposed to do so, and without any notice to anyone. 
For these reasons he believes the railroads have, or 
should have, a right to put their rates at such a level 
that will secure to the rail carriers all the tonnage at 
the water competitive points. “Are they entitled, as an 
economic proposition or as a matter of public policy, to 
any part of this traffic? Is the shipper interested in the 
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means of transportation as he is in the rates for trans- 
portation?” 

Replying to Commissioner Prouty, as to the Kansas 

ity situation, Mr. Drayton said that the boat line which 
has been put on the river at that point is not ic bring 
down the rates, but to provide better transportation 
facilities. To this view Commissioner Prouty seemed to 
think Kansas City would not subscribe. 

A refusal to allow the railroads to meet the compe- 
tition at the competitive points is confiscatory, said Mr. 
Drayton, just as much as it would be if you take its 
property. There is no safe middle ground which the 
rail lines can take. They are entitled to meet the water- 
line rates, but not to cut below that rate. They cannot 
divide or apportion out the traffic; that has been tried 
in the past and has always fizzled out. Congress has 
always refrained from bringing these water carriers un- 
der the law. It is, therefore, reasonable to suppose that 
Congress intended it to be a well-sustained competition. 
He supported his contention that the railroads have the 
right to fight for the whole of the traffic by a decision 
under the old fourth section law—the Butte Milling case. 
But Mr. Clements said that decision was rendered under 
a construction of the act forced upon the Commission, 
and cannot apply; and, in addition, Mr. Clark said it 
was not a fourth section case at all. 

Commissioner Prouty very pertinently asked who has 
the right to say where the limit of competition may be. 
Mr. Parker says the Commission has never undertaken, 
and has not the right, to prescribe a minimum rate, 
although it can say that a competitive rate at terminal 
point may not be lower than the intermediate point, or 
that the intermediate point rate may be lower than the 
terminal point. But rather than prescribe any blanket 
rule the Commission should take into consideration the 
facts governing each case, and the Commission has abso- 
lute right to say whether or not the circumstances are 
compelling, and to order a readjustment when and wher- 
ever they are not compelling. 

Turning more particularly to the Mississippi Valley 
proposition, Mr. Drayton said it was one of the most 
compelling factors in one of the most highly competitive 
parts of the country, constituting, as it does, more than 
one-half of the total mileage of 26,410 miles for the 295 
water highways of this country. From the earliest days 
the Mississippi has been recognized as a compelling 
factor, which led to the inception of New Orleans, 
Natchez and Mobile as trading points, and the traffic 
handled in the early days by the steamboats jumped by 
leaps and bounds. The years from 1840 to 1860 was the 
flush period, when a total of more than 4,000 boats ar- 
rived at New Orleans alone in a given year, and in the 
movement of grain it was a tremendous factor, reaching 
15,762,000 bushels in 1886, from St. Louis to New Orleans. 

Mr. Drayton followed the traffic down through the 
years to 1911. 


OFFICIAL CLASSIFICATION COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the Official Classification Committee 
will be held at 143 Liberty street, New York City, on 
March 25, for the consideration of a large number of 
subjects enumerated in Docket No. 13. A preliminary 
hearing will be held in Chicago on March 18, at the rooms 
of the Central Freight Association, No. 2248 Transporta- 
tion Building. 
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EQUALIZATION THEORY A MYTH 


——_———- 


Pittsburgh Steel Producers Argue that Condi- 
tions of Transportation to Their District 
are Same as Those to Wheeling 


On March 15 Wade H. Ellis made the opening argument 
of the complaint of the Pittsburgh Steel Company for 
itself and all other independent producers in the Pitts- 
burgh district against the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern and the other carriers interested in ore traffic, the 
rate on which is 96 cents to the Pittsburgh as against 60 
cents to the Wheeling district. The difference, he said, 
is sought to be justified on no ground other than that it -will 
allow the equalization of the assembling cost of transport- 
ing the raw materials that go into the making up of a 
ton of pig iron, and, he said, with all respect and good 
humor, he challenged counsel for the railroads to give the 
Commission any other reason why this rate situation should 
be sustained, or where there are any differences in trans- 
portation conditions, density of traffic, nature of the traffic, 
or any other element which has been justified either in 
their briefs or evidence, or which has been justified by 
the previous rulings of the Commission that might be 
taken as just cause for the making of such a rate. 

Mr. Ellis said that he wanted this case, once and 
for all, to dispose of the theory that the railroads have 
the right to equalize the cost of assembling raw materials 
by penalizing either one industry or one community to 
make up for its nearness to the market or its proximity 
to some natural advantage which it may have over some 
other locality or district or shipper. He asserted that 
the whole equalization theory which they have offered 
in this case is merely a myth as applied to this case, and 
that the real reason for the putting in of the 96-cent rate 
was that it was “all that the traffic would bear.” 

Continuing his argument, he attacked statements and 
statistics which have been introduced into the evidence 
by the carriers as being misleading and in some instances 
even obsolete, as they refer to conditions more than five 
years ago. Again, to state that the rate is made for the 
purpose of equalizing conditions is hard to believe, when 
it is remembered that the conditions as to production, 
cost of transportation, methods adopted by the various 
manufacturers for securing the raw materials, such as 
coke, limestone, and coal, differ widely at such places as 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Lorain and Birmingham, 
that it is admittedly impossible that there could be any 
practical application of such a theory. 

Even admitted for the sake of argument that such a 
contention or position were tenable, it would amount to 
the transfer of the management of business to the railroads; 
it would entirely do away with the element of compe- 
tition, for the reason that an equalizing theory could not 
become a practice without agreements between the rail- 
roads themselves, and even then it could not be brought 
about on an intelligent basis without a complete knowl- 
edge by the carriers of all the elements entering into the 
cost of manufacture at the various points involved, and 
would mean that the railroads would have to go through 
the books of every shipper in order to secure his cost of 
manufacture. This right, which they claim, to equalize 
conditions would lead to a system of absolute despotism on 
the part of the carriers; would give them the right to 
relocate the districts engaged in the production of iron 
and steel so as to take them away from the sources of 
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supply and to relocate them at some imaginary place 
removed from the sources of supply to the same extent 
that their competitors are removed, and would lead to a 
socialistic condition, in. which they would be the sole ar- 
biters. 

Neither the carriers nor the Commission have the right 
to equalize rates except where they may be justified by 
actual conditions, nor is there in any opinion ever handed 
down by the Commission any justification for such a po- 
sition. He stated that in cases where rates have been 
equalized either by means of the Fourth Section applica- 
tions or otherwise it has always been in the interest of 
the railroads, and not for the purpose of benefiting some 
particular shipper. He stated that he regretted that the 
United States Steel Corporation had been brought into 
the case at all, but since it had, and the carriers had tried 
to make of it the red herring in the case, and had tried 
to work up a lot of sentiment over the matter by showing 
that the United States Steel Corporation would be the 
beneficiary to largest extent of any reduction in the rate, 
as it is the largest consumer of iron ore and is the domi- 
nant factor in the situation, and any person who would 
take any other view of the matter would have a per- 
verted mind, Mr. Ellis said this must, with equal 
force, apply to the opinion of the committee of Congress 
which had the subject under consideration. Of course, he 
realized the fact that this was not the time nor the place 
to consider the connection of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration with its railroads, and they are not now asking 
for a separation of it from its railroads, although it is ad- 
mitted that such should be done, and while that must, 
sooner or later, come about, yet that has nothing to do 
with this case.\"'‘A reduction to 50° cents will reduce the 
spread, and this is within the power of the Commission. 


The 96-cent rate is in some ways a rate by prescrip- 
tion—a rate left to the railroads by the iron masters 
of twenty-five years ago—and for twenty-one years they 
have been securing the results and fruits of that agree- 
ment. That fact should not now operate against any at- 
tempt to change the situation. He called attention to the 
fact that the Interstate Commerce Act was in existence 
when the iron masters—‘“peace be-to their ashes’—made 
this agreement with the railroads, but that Jaw required 
then, as it does to-day, that all rates should be just and 
reasonable, and that there should be no discrimination, so 
that no one can get an advantage by reason of arrange- 
ments made with dead iron masters. 


“Such an agreement never was true, but if true, at the 
time the agreement was made, it was that the rate to the 
Pittsburgh district should be theesame as the rate to the 
Wheeling district, so that, even under that agreement, 
we are entitled to relief,” said Mr. Ellis. The naive sug- 
gestion is made by Mr. Gordon, counsel for the carriers, 
he added, that a number of years ago the rates to Wheel- 
ing and Pittsburgh were the same as the result of an 
agreement between the iron masters, yet, he urged, that 
it is an interesting fact that at that time rebates were 
paid in the Wheeling district, and it is urged that that 
violation of twenty or more years ago should now be ap- 
proved and sanctioned as a means to a further violation 
of the statute. 


Continuing, he said that no matter what change is made, 
the United: States Steel Company, the largest consumer 
of iron ore in the Pittsburgh district, would still have the 
same advantage it has now so long as it owns and con- 
trols its own transportation lines. He said Columbus 


and Wheeling are prosperous to-day and the Wheeling dis- 


. Worse grace in this than in most cases. 
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trict uses more iron ore than goes into all the independent 
plants of the Pittsburgh district. 

He attacked any reference on the part of the defendanis 
to what may have been said or done by Judge Hager when 
he made application to intervene in behalf of Ashland, 
Ky., interests. He said it should be given no consideration, 
for while, at the time he made the petition to intervene, 
he stated that a reduction in the rates to the Pittsburgh 
district would work a hardship to those whom he repre. 
sented, he found, after he consulted those parties, that 
they could not agree among themselves as to whether 
a change in the rate situation would work a hardship to 
them or would be a benefit, and he immediately asked 
to have the petition for intervention withdrawn. 

Continuing, he said that here, as in all cases of a similar 
nature, it is urged that the railroads cannot afford any 
reduction in the rates on account of the effect it would 
have upon their revenues, yet, he said, it comes with a 
Why? Because 
the defendants have stated that they are not actuated by 
any selfish motives or considerations; that they are not 
concerned with materialistic things like revenues; that 
they are only concerned with the public welfare and with 
their duty to the country at large. It is not for the pur- 
pose of getting revenue. They would scorn such a charge. 
It was in their brief that they felt it their duty for the 
common good to so adjust this rate that it would re 
dound to the benefit of the public, of the consumer. They 
were only occupying the position of umpire of the game 
Yet now, at the eleventh hour, they say they must not 
do this because it would hurt the revenues. 

“They make a poor pitiful plea for the Pennsylvania 
and the P. & L. E., which is most amusing. They say that 
they only had a net revenue of $2,700,000 in 1911, and in 
1912, because of the reductions in the coal rates, it was 
only about $750,000. Yet they cannot dispute the fact 
that one of the divisions of the Pennsylvania, the Fort 
Wayne, paid out last year $5,000,000 in dividends; that the 
P., C., C. & St. L. paid out $3,000,000, the Pennsylvania 
Company $5,600,000, and in addition put back into surplus 
$1,500,000. The P. & L. E. has the largest earning capacity 
of any railroad known in the world; it has a larger net 
revenue per ton per miie than any other railroad. They 
complain that such a change would seriously disrupt their 
business, and yet the report for that company which is 
just out for the year 1912 shows that they put by a sur- 
plus of $4,000,000, which is only about 25 per cent of their 
capital stock.” 

In closing he said that it is the great desire of counsel 
for the complainants in this case that the order of the 
Commission shall be effective for the purpose for which 
it is asked. They are entitled to the lowest rates which 
their competitors get for the same, or even greater, service 
if that rate is in line with other rates throughout the 
country, and if it is not unreasonably low for the cost 
of the service performed, then they are entitled to receive 
it, not merely because their competitors get it, but because 
it is a rate that is reasonable and just in and of itself. 

George B. Gordan, counsel for the Pennsylvania lines 
said the only question involved in the case was whether 
there was preference, whether Pittsburgh labors under 
an undue or unreasonable disadvantage, and whether th: 
Pittsburgh rate is abnormal. This involved the histor) 
of the rate, he said, and of the trade, as well as of the 
geography of the country. 

He called attention to the fact that the Pittsburgh Steel 
Company has never been in the furnace business, and no 
one else has come into the complaint who has ever made 
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. ton of pig iron in the Pittsburgh district. Heretofore 
the Pittsburgh Steel Company has bought its pig iron in 

1e places where it can be manufactured at the greatest 
.dvantage, namely, Youngstown and Wheeling; it has been 

prosperous corporation, as have all other corporations 

ho have been engaged in the iron and steel business in 
Pittsburgh; for a long period of time no other district 
has been so prosperous as the Pittsburgh district; in no 
ther district has such a large volume of business been 
done; there is no other district in the world, he said, that 
produces so much pig iron, or so many millionaires, as 
does the Pittsburgh district. 

He favored the Commission with a lengthy discussion 
of the transportation and industrial conditions of Pitts- 
burgh and the other districts, and with the intent of show- 
ing that the conditions as they exist to-day have grown up 
with and been brought about by the exigencies of the 
business itself and by the geographic conditions of the 
districts involved. 

He further called attention to the fact that complain- 
ants had utterly failed to refer to the conditions as they 
exist in the Youngstown district, which brought Mr. Ellis 
to his feet with the remark that naturally they had not 
sought to introduce that position into this matter, when 
the Youngstown situation was itself before the Commis- 
sion in another case. Mr. Gordon remarked that the 
evidence was all in in the Youngstown cases, and naturally 
he was going to refer to it, which he proceeded to do, 
with the intent to show that Pittsburgh ore trade is a 
different proposition, but that it enjoys rates which com- 
pare favorably with those at Youngstown. 

Continuing, he described the conditions at thé docks, 
the lack of solid train movement, which at no season of 
the year is in excess of 50 per cent of the total train move- 
ment, and which in the winter season never occurs; the 
expensive movement out of the dock terminals requiring 
for a stretch of 17 miles from four to one extra locomo- 
tives before it can be sent out as would other traffie; the 
congested conditions of the districts into which they have 
to move the ore, and the consequent necessity for over- 
time allowances, all of which has an effect in making this 
an expensive movement. He also urged that the Besse- 
mer & Lake Erie does not go into Rankin at all, but 
the traffic has to be handled by the terminal company. 
He said it would be just as reasonable to say that the 
Chinese railroad runs into Pittsburgh as to say the B. & 
L. E. does so. 

He outlined the urgent need of the railroads for reve- 
nue, which, he said, since the coal cases, had been pared 
down to the quick and they cannot stand a much greater 
reduction. 

The industries in the territories involved are entirely 
dependent upon the railroads for their supply of ore and 
of coal and coke. Why is it, he asked, that they have 
grown so phenomenally, if their life has been crushed out 
of them by the railroads? On the other hand, it goes to 
show that the industries have been fostered and maintained 
by the carriers. 

He ridiculed the idea that it was wrong to consider 
the assembling costs and to endeavor to count them in 
when the making of a rate is to be considered; he said 
the principle of equalization itself would prove that there 
was no intent on the part of the railroads to treat any 
district unjustly, and that they have held the scales of 
justice level. They were trying to keep the rates abso- 
lutely level, and the complainant had failed to offer any- 
thing of proof to the contrary. The reply brief of the com- 
plainants was evolved out of their own consciousness and 
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without one scintilla of proof. It was as nebulous as the 
center of the Milky Way, and looking for the constella- 
tions in the mass of rates that have been introduced to 
prove that the Pittsburgh rate is excessive, one finds that 
the points to which lower rates are made are those to 
which there is little or no shipment of ore. He said it 
was very difficult to figure out where a reduction to the 
60-cent rate would not hurt the railroads, and equally 
difficult to find where it would benefit any one other than 
the United States Steel Corporation. 

J. E. Burgess appeared in the interest of the Erie, an 
intervener, and his main defense was that no cost figures 
have been put in either by the carriers or the shippers 
that would warrant the Commission in reducing the rate; 
that the present rate is abnormally low; also that from 
the assembling costs which have been offered it would ap- 
pear that Youngstown is the cheapest and Pittsburgh next 
at which to produce pig iron. 

O. E. Butterfield, counsel for the New York Central 
Lines, said any reduction in the Pittsburgh rate would be 
followed immediately by a request for a reduction in the 
Youngstown rate, and the two rates, if reduced, would af- 
fect a tonnage of approximately twelve million tons an- 
nually. 

He contended that ore does not constitute the low- 
grade traffic which it is usually considered to be; that 
thousands of miles of track have been built for its trans- 
portation, and that not a ton of iron could be manu- 
factured in those districts were it not for the transporta- 
tion by the carriers of the ore, limestone, coal or coke. 
The rates on coal have already been reduced, and this 
present action is attacking the very vitals of the carriers 
in this section of the country. He urged the fact that 
there have always been differentials in favor of Wheeling 
ever since 1896, varying from 2214 to 43 cents. To Co- 
lumbus there have been differentials over as long a pe- 
riod of time, ranging from 46 to 68 cents. 

He further urged the fact upon the attention of the 
Commission that the Pittsburgh Steel Company has never 
manufactured a pound of pig iron, and while a prospective 
shipper may have the right to complain of a rate which 
he thinks would be prejudicial, he has no right to go 
ahead and make large investments upon the theory that 
a rate is too high and must be reduced. 

While he would not urge assembling cost equaliza- 
tion in all cases, he thought it is always permissible where 
rates are made on a grouping principle, and if ever it is 
justified it is justified in the case of pig iron. Where it is 
most largely produced, there it is most largely used. Iron, 
he said, is the barometer of trade; the up and down of its 
price is watched by all financial interests, and industrial 
conditions of either prosperity or depression follow its 
movement. In this case equalization has been accom- 
plished. He suggested that the Commission could render 
a decision in the case which would yet not lead to the 
widespread application ef the equalization principle. 

In his closing argument Mr. Ellis called it a strange 
coincidence that the time when the rate to Wheeling 
ceased to be the same as to Pittsburgh was identical with 
the time when the United States Steel Corporation came 
along with its own road and absorbed every independent 
plant in the Pittsburgh district, and it was to the advan- 
tage of that corporation that there should be a wide 
spread in the rates because the Steel Company got its 
goods through at the actual cost of transportation. He 
also challenged the statement that the shipments of ore to 
the Pittsburgh district have increased, or that they are 
greater than at other points to which rates were quoted 
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if the shipments to the Steel Corporation be withdrawn 
from the figures and those of the independent dealers 
alone be considered. 

The real question is, shall there be any independent 
enterprises in the Pittsburgh district, and is it to be pos- 
sible for independent capital to find investment, or shall 
it be that the Steel Corporation monopolizes the field and 
the railroads make such rates that no independent enter-- 
prise shall live there? 


WEIGHING HEARING IN NEW YORK 





What is expected to have been the final hearing in 
the weighing investigation took place in New York City 
before Examiner Prouty on March 17. John T. Marchand 
appeared as attorney for the Commission; Messrs. Shertz 
and Pierson appeared for the Retail Coal Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia; Wellington Bertolet for the Penn- 
sylvania State Association of Retail Coal Dealers; Wil- 
liam L. Kinter for the Philadelphia & Reading and the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 

Among the witnesses examined were representatives 
of the traffic and operating departments of the Central 
of New Jersey, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Erie, 
Delaware & Hudson, and Lehigh Valley. The president 
of the American Kron Dial Scale Co. explained the Kron 
scale, and one lumber dealer testified to unsatisfactory 
conditions of weighing lumber. 

The feature of principal interest at the hearing was 
a letter read into the record by Mr. Marchand from 
Robert H. Large, coal traffic manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania, in which he stated that his road would have no 
objection to government inspection and supervision of 
scales on that line used in the weighing of coal and coke 

The letter was confined to views in regard to those 
commodities, as that is the only traffic within his juris- 
diction. 

As stated elsewhere, argument will be heard at Wash- 
ington on April 16. 


THE WEBB LIQUOR LAW 





In response to several inquiries as to the precise 
terms of the Webb bill “divesting intoxicating liquors of 
their interstate character in certain cases” and which 
was passed in the closing days of the session over 
President Taft’s veto, the full text of the bill as it 
passed both houses is given as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the shipment or transportation, in any 
manner or by any means whatsoever, of any spirituous, 
vinous, malted, fermented, or other intoxicating liquor 
of any kind, from one state, territory, or district of the 
United States, or place non-contiguous to but subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof, into any other state, terri- 
tory, or district of the United States, or place non- 
contiguous to but subject to the jurisdiction thereof, or 
from any foreign country into any state, territory or 
district of the United States, or place non-contiguous to 
but subject to the jurisdiction thereof, which said spir- 
ituous, vinous, malted, fermented, or other intoxicating 
liquor is intended, by any person interested therein, to 
be received, possessed, sold, or in any manner used, 
either in the original package or otherwise, in violation 
of any law of such state, territory or district of the 


United States, or place non-contiguous to but subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, is hereby prohibited.” 


TAP LINE ARGUMENT CONTINUES 





The cross-examination of Auditor Rickey was fin- 
ished Tuesday afternoon and the direct examination of 
R. S. Davis, traffic manager of the Louisiana & Pacific, 
was begun. His direct examination lasted the rest of 
Tuesday afternoon and up to within an hour of the 
noon recess on Wednesday. At that time he was turned 
over to Mr. Esterline and Dr.. Needham, who searched 
him with questions tending to bring into high relief 
what the Commission contends is the fact that the tap 
lines have been merely agencies whereby proprietary 
lumber interests have been able to get concessions from 
the published rate. The cross-examination of the auditor 
was intended to bring out the fact that ultimately the 
benefits derived from the operation of the tap lines were 
reaped by the lumber interests that constructed them. 

Mr. Davis was a lively witness, being more familiar 
with the details of the operation of the property than 
Mr. Esterline or Dr. Needham. He took advantage of 
the fact at every opportunity. For instance, when Dr. 
Needham began his part of the cross-examination, the 
doctor referred to a paper he held in his hand as a tar 
iff. The witness called attention to the fact that the 
doctor had merely the index, and then there was a hunt 
for the tariff. That compelled the doctor to reframe his 
question, and for two or three minutes there was talk 
between the witness, the cross-examiner and the stenog- 
rapher that will not appear in the record, before the 
examination could proceed. 

In his direct testimony Mr. Davis said that the L. & 
P. had a contract with the Missouri Pacific calling for 
35 per cent of the rate on lumber sent over that car- 
rier’s line, and that the contracts with other trunk lines 
provided for divisions running from 1% to 5 cents. All 
these the trunk lines now refuse to carry out because of 
the order of the Commission, 

Their refusal places the lumbermen, not tap lines, 
at a disadvantage with those on trunk lines by thy 
amount of the L. & P.’s local charge up to the junctions, 
5 cents, in accordance with the Louisiana state rates, in 
interstate shipments. 

Answering Judge Garwood, the witness said that the 
L. & P. has refused to give the independent lumbermen, 
so called, the blanket rate because, as they view the law, 
they have no right to discriminate between shippers. A 
further reason for failing to put in the blanket rate 
from tap-line points for non-proprietary lumber is the de 
cision of the Commission, made in 1904, that the divi- 
sions between the tap lines and the trunk line was a 
proper arrangement. He said that they preferred to 
take the risk of disregarding the present desire of the 
Commission that the independents shall have the blanket 
rates than to run afoul of the non-discrimination section 
of the law by having one rate for one class of lumber 
shippers and another rate for another class, even if the 
Commission is of the opinion that there should be such 
discrimination. 

Mr. Esterline’s cross-examination came to an end 
when he tried to get the witness to admit that for a 
three-quarters-mile haul the L. & P. received half as 
much as the Illinois Central for a 500-mile haul, auu 
twice as much as another trunk line for a 200-mile haul. 
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Mr. Davis denied that the compensation was for a three- 
qua -ters-mile haul and wanted to explain, but Judge Car- 
land ruled that if the record shows that the compensa- 
tion is for a haul of that short distance, there was no 
reason Why the witness should be asked to corroborate 
the record. Mr. Davis, when asked about divisions be- 
tween the different trunk lines, said that he is not a 
party to the divisions and that there were many of them 
in effect long before the L. & P. came into existence. 
He said that even if he had seen the division sheets he 
could not give the figures offhand, any more than Mr. 
Esterline could, offhand, give the references to all cases 
in all courts in which he ‘had occasion to practice, 


RAILWAY VALUATION 


In an interview upon the subject of valuation of 
railroads by the Interstate Commerce Commission, Chair- 
man Clark said: 

The law requires that the rates, fares and charges 
of the carriers shall be reasonable. Their revenues may 
not. therefore, be reduced below the point of reasonable- 
ness. The courts have held that a common carrier or 
public service corporation is entitled to earn a fair 
return upon the value of the property that is devoted to 
the public service. 

Manifestly the fair return upon the value of the 
property cannot be determined until the value of the 
property is known. The courts have indicated certain 
factors that are to be taken into consideration in deter- 
mining the value of the property, but have been careful 
to say that there are other factors besides those named 
which might enter into the determination. 

In one important case involving advanced rates upon 
a commodity that moves in large volume, the carriers 
presented to the Commission voluminous testimony as 
to the value of their properties. This testimony was un- 
contradicted, as no one, aside from the carriers them- 
selves, had any reliable information or data upon that 
subject. The advanced rates were in part allowed and 
in part condemned. The rates prescribed by the Com- 
mission were established by the carriers, but the valid- 
ity of the order was challenged in the courts on the 
ground that the rates were confiiscatory. Exhaustive 
testimony was presented before the court, in which the 
carriers again proved the value of their properties, and, 
strangely, those values for each of two carriers were 
something like $100,000,000 more than those which had 
been proven before the Commission a comparatively 
short time before. And it was not because of additional 
investment or improvement in the interim. The Com- 
mission was finally upheld by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. But suppose that the carriers had proven 
the value of their properties to have been much greater 
than they did. Who could have disproven the claim? 
Who knows the value of the property of a single car- 
rier? One expert would say that its value is to be 
measured by its original cost. Another would say that 
its outstanding or authorized stocks, bonds, notes and 
floating debt represent its value. Another would take 
the position that its true value is what it would cost to 
reproduce it, 

This question and the many difficulties that are nec- 
essarily connected with a fair, dependable and final an- 
swer to it have been studied by those who think deeply 
on such matters, and the Congress has provided a means 
for securing reliable, authentic and exhaustive informa- 
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tion upon which to base a determination of the original 
cost, the present and the reproductive value of these 
properties that exist under public franchises and per- 
form public functions. When these have been ascer- 
tained the Commission will find the values of the sev- 
eral carriers, and the values so fixed will be prima 
facie evidence in the courts: The owners of the prop- 
erties are guaranteed a hearing upon any objections 
which they may desire to present against the valuations 
first proposed by the Commission, and such objections 
will be fully heard and carefully considered before final 
determination is reached. 

The work is one of great magnitude, but the Com- 
mission is not, as has been suggested, staggered or 
dazed by the duties that have been placed upon it. The 
work will be approached and proceeded with in a busi- 
ness-like, impartial and thorough way. 

It is desirable that it should be done with as much 
despatch as is consistent with accuracy and thorough- 
ness. Necessarily it will take some time. Just how long 
no one knows. The amount of available funds, the num- 
ber of available competent men and the time neces- 
sarily spent in securing reliable information as to finan- 
cial matters in the past, which must be traced back 
through changes in ownership, reorganizations, consolida- 
tions, sales and leases, all bear directly upon the ques- 
tion of how soon the work can be completed. There 
need be, I think, no apprehension that the Congress will 
fail to provide all necessary funds. That the Congress 
does not underestimate the magnitude of the work or 
the time necessary for it is evidenced by the provision 
for reports to the Congress at the opening of each regu- 
lar session thereof. 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL ALLOWANCES 


On account of inquiries as to when the Commission 
would finally dispose of the question of St. Louis terminal 
allowances and its related question as to the legality of 
the methods used by eastern carriers in making deliveries 
in St. Louis by means of drays, the Commission on 
Wednesday gave out a copy of a letter sent to P. W. Coyle, 
commissioner of the St. Louis Business Men’s League, 
calling attention to the fact that the vital issues in the 
whole subject are now before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Until that tribunal acts the Commission 
is powerless to deal further with the subject. That is the 
purport of the letter. It is as follows: 

“The Commission has long had under advisement, as 
you are fully aware, the investigation instituted upon 
numerous complaints, entitled No. 1515, In the Matter of 
Terminal Allowances at St. Louis, and involving the valid- 
ity of the methods by which the rail lines, in connection 
with transfer or drayage companies, haul traffic by wagon 
from East St. Louis across the bridge to St. Louis, making 
deliveries at warehouses and elsewhere. The matter, 
while to some extent a contest between competing ware- 
houses and transfer companies, also involves public in- 
terests of no small importance. After the record had been 
closed, the decision of the case was delayed by the Com- 
mission as the result of a suggestion made at the hearing 
by interested parties of the probability that the whole 
difficulty complained of would be corrected in time with- 
out the necessity of any order by the Commission. The 
matter, however, did not so resolve itself, and the Com- 
mission finally had a further hearing some months ago, 
in order to see what, if any, changes had occurred in the 
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practices since the conclusion of the former hearing. You 
were then present and with others urged an early de- 
termination of the whole question. 

“I write now to advise you that the final conclusion of 
the Commission is awaiting the decision by the Supreme 
Court of the United States of cases now pending before 
it in which similar principles are involved. The announce- 
ment of the court in those cases will enable the Commis- 
sion, as it is thought, to dispose of the St. Louis matter 
promptly. 


SUSTAINS LIEN FOR DEMURRAGE 





S. C. Wilson, manager the Missouri Valley Demur- 
rage and Storage Bureau, Kansas City, has sent us the 
syllabus of a case recently decided by the Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma which seems to be of some interest. 
This is a case in which cars of lumber, after being 
placed upon a sidetrack near plaintiff’s place of business 
and partially unloaded, were locked up on account of 
his refusal to pay demurrage. A replevin suit was in- 
stituted by the Santa Fe and successfully carried through 
the lower and the Supreme Court, the question involved 
being whether the railroad company had waived its 
right of lien upon the freight. The case was that of 
the Gault Lumber Co. against the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and the syllabus follows: 

“1. The last connecting carrier of an _ interstate 
shipment has authority to apply the proper interstate 
tariffs, and collect demurrage due, on foreign cars in its 
possession, which have been used in transporting inter- 
state shipments. 

“2. A carrier, engaged in transporting interstate 
commerce, has a lien for demurrage charges, on the 
shipment left in a car after the expiration of the free 
time allowed by the interstate tariffs under which the 
shipment was made. 

“3. A carrier does not waive its lien for demurrage 
charges on shipments left in cars after the ‘free time’ 
for unloading same has expired, notwithstanding the car- 
rier’ has ‘spotted’ the car and has permitted the con- 
signee to remove a portion of the shipment. Such a de- 
livery on the part of the carrier is not an unconditional 
delivery, but it is a qualified delivery for the purpose 
of permitting the consignee to remove the shipment 
within the ‘free time’ allowed; if more time is used than 
allowed by the tariffs in force, the carrier may, to en- 
force its lien for demurrage, take possession of the car, 
notwithstanding a part of the cargo has been unloaded 
by the consignee.” 


RULES ON EXPLOSIVES 





The’ Commission, in conference, March 11, voted: 

That paragraph 1903 of the Regulations for the 
Transportation of Dangerous Articles by Freight be 
amended by adding thereto the following: 

If a tank car is used exclusively for the carriage 
of articles for which the white label is required the 
placards may be stenciled or painted on the car. When 
this is done, such placards must be kept fresh and 
plainly legible. 
making the paragraph, as amended, read: 

1903. When the lading requiring the placard is re- 
moved from cars, placards must be removed, except that 
“INFLAMMABLE” placards must remain on tank cars 
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moved as “empty” until such cars are known to have 
been properly cleaned with steam or reloaded with a 
substance that does not require the “INFLAMMAB|.h” 
placard. If a tank car is used exclusively for the car. 


riage of articles for which the white label is required 


the placards may be stenciled or painted on the car 
When this is done, such placards must be kept fresh 
and plainly legible. 

That paragraph H of the Regulations for the Trans. 
portation of Explosives by Freight, reading: 

H. For transportation purposes, explosives are dj 
vided into the following groups: 

1. Forbidden explosives. 

2. Black powder. 

3. High explosives. 

1. Smokeless powders. 

5. Fulminates. 

6. Ammunition. 

7. Fireworks 
be amended to read as follows: 

H. For transportation purposes, explosives are di- 
vided into the following groups: 

1. Forbidden explosives. 

2. Low explosives. 

3. High explosives. 

4. Smokeless powders. 

5. Fulminates. 

6. Ammunition. 
. Fireworks. 
That paragraph 4 (a) of the Regulations for the 
Transportation of Explosives and Other Dangerous Ar- 
ticles by Express be changed to read “Low Explosives” 
instead of “Black Powder.” 

And that all succeeding paragraphs be amended 
which may be necessary to agree therewith. 


BOSTON & MAINE COAL RATES 


The opening in the case of Wayne R. Brown against 
the Boston & Maine Railroad et al. was made on Thurs: 
day morning by C. S. Hillyer. The case involves coal 
delivery practices at Schenectady, and a refusal to con- 
sider Scotia as Schenectady, which is urged as a dis 
crimination against Scotia; there are four lines entering 
Schenectady, while the B. & M. is the only road reaching 
Scotia, a point intimately connected with Schenectady. 
It is also urged that the rates are unreasonable per se, 
especially with reference to the allowance for that portion 
of the haul from Rotterdam Junction to Scotia, 30 cents 
being allowed for a road haul of 5% miles, the same 
allowance applying to the haul to Mechanicsville, a point 
16 miles more distant. The B. & M. seeks to justify this 
by saying that they make no road haul for less than 30 
cents per gross ton, and Mr. Hillyer called attention to 
the monopolistic condition of the railroad situation 
whereby they can make and maintain such a flat-footed 
proposition. 

Mr. Hillyer also showed another feature of the re 
striction under which they labor, by reason of the fact 
that they are restricted to the one field, as in any at- 
tempt to secure their coal from the subsidiary company 
of the Delaware & Hudson they are only quoted a price 
delivered, that price being 10 cents higher than the Lehigh 
Valley rate. The Schenectady Coal Co. and the Delaware 


& Hudson are one and the same thing, he said, and that 
company has crushed out every other coal dealer in the 
Scotia-Schenectady business, to which, wittingly or un 
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gly, the Boston & Maine has lent itself. The rate, 
ssessed at present aggregates a rate of $10 per car. 
ounsel for the Boston & Maine, J. B. Blatchford, 
the matter is purely an economic situation, which 
it be brought about by an adjustment of the rail 
by reason of the introduction of the automobile 
trucks, Which seems to be an element of final delivery. 
He denied that the rate either in and of itself or as a 
part of the through rate is unjust. He suggested that 
the completion of the canal to Scotia might be a means 
of giving to that point a water-compelled rate. He claimed 
that nothing had been introduced in evidence that tended 
to show the rate is unreasonable. 
This contention, Mr. Hillyer opposed, by stating that 


while this case shows that this charge, which is prac- 
tically a switching charge, is $10 per car to Scotia, 
whereas it only amounts to $3 at other points, is, of itself, 
sufficient proof. 


ARIZONA FUEL COMES HIGH 


On March 13 argument was made by F. A. Jones, for 
the Arizona Corporation Commission, in its complaint 
against the A., T. & S. F. et al., and for the Pacific Cream- 
ery Co. against the same carriers, with reference to rates 
on fuel, a matter of prime importance to Arizona, and the 
situation being such that the California oil interests have 
almost driven coal to the wall as a factor in the Arizona 
fuel situation. He endeavored to introduce facts as to 
alleged A., T. & S. F. practice in the matter of building 
in of spurs, wherein, so says counsel, some mines are 
discriminated against. In other words, he tried to get 
in the record a statement to show that the Santa Fe, by 
contracts, scrip, ete., is getting an undue control of the 
coal business, all of which was taken exception to by 
J. L. Coleman, counsel for the Santa Fe, who said the 
matters referred to were not of record, and if they were 
to be considered it should be by the correct method of 
investigation. He said that a similar effect and sub- 
stantially the same statements were made at the hearing, 
and at that time, as now, Mr. Coleman challenged the 
truth of the statements. Under the present grouping sys- 
tems as found in that territory the rate of 50 cents per 
150-mile jumps'is indefensible, thinks Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Coleman said that before the rates in Arizona 
were established by the Santa Fe, every one of the coal 
customers was interviewed to find whether the rates 
would be acceptable, and the present rates in effect reflect 
the result of these investigations. He urged that there 
could be no fairer way to get at the satisfactory rate, but 
it seemed that they were not meeting conditions because 
they did not meet the mileage rates advocated by the 
Arizona Railroad Commission. The rates which Mr. Jones 
suggested, he said, would yield rates running from 10.4 
mills for 100 miles down to 6.4 mills for a 600-mile haul, 
lower than the rates ordered in by the Commission in 
the Texas coal rate cases from the Walsenburg district, 
where transportation conditions are more favorable than 
those from Gallup involved in this case. He also urged 
that the present rates are low as compared with other 
rates for equal distances. 

Mr. Coleman said the entire argument was based 
on insinuation rather than on fact, and challenged Mr. 
Jones to offer any satisfactory statement to show that 
the carrier used any methods of coercion toward its coal 
patrons. 

Mr. Prouty asked why there should be the present 
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grouping and why they did not want to put rates on a 
mileage basis. Mr. Coleman said he did not care whether 
it was called a blanket or a group rate, if out of the 
blanket rate they could get the revenue, which was what 
they wanted. 

As to the Tempe and Mesa rates, covered by the 
Pacific Creamery Co. complaint, he admitted that com- 
plaint was based on merit, and that there should be a 
readjustment in that case, as he would not say a jump 
of 55 cents for five miles was reasonable. The Arizona 
Corporation Commission and its theories are all that is 
back of the other complainant. 

Commissioner Meyer asked if, after receiving a favor- 
able referendum from the shippers, they fixed the rate, 
would they have been equally willing to put in the rate 
which they might: have advocated. 

Mr. Bates, for the Arizona Southern and the El Paso 
& Southwestern, favored the defendant in the case. The 
grouping of mines is defensible, he claims, and to reduce 
the rate would not benefit the people of Arizona. 

Mr. Jones called attention to the fact that there is 
is only one point in Arizona where there is competition, 
and it is easy to see why shippers on a single-line road 
hesitate to make complaint. He also showed that for 
equal distances over the highest points on the Santa Fe 
the rates are materially lower. 

The Commission took the case under advisement. 


ELEVATION ALLOWANCES 





Arguments were made on March 13 in the complaint 
of the Milwaukee Malsters Traffic Association vs. the 
Grand Trunk Western et al, in which the question of the 
allowance by the carriers of compensation for elevation 
services in transit was the issue. The complainants, rep- 
resented by A. B. Hayes, contended that the. carriers 
by not giving the allowance of 4 cent per bushel to their 
elevator were discriminated against, the carriers having in 
effect a tariff giving this allowance to other elevators in 
Milwaukee. 

Mr. Hayes said that the handlers of barley in Mil- 
waukee who receive the 4 cent allowance engage in the 
business of cleaning, clipping, mixing, blowing, bleaching 
and otherwise treating the grain to their own commer- 
cial advantage while the malsters who perform exactly 
the same service and furnish precisely the same instru- 
mentalities for the carriers were not allowed this com- 
pensation. Both processes, those of cleaning, mixing, 
grading or bleaching the grain and malting the grain are 
commercial processes, but Mr. Hayes claimed that under 
the decisions of the Commission and of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, these commercial processes 
were simply incidental to the transportation elevation, 
and if one elevator is paid for its service, all other ele- 
vators should be paid in like manner, since the treatment 
of the barley by the malting process does not change the 
character, form or appearance of the barley from any 
transportation standpoint. Malted barley still remains a 
grain and is handled in transvortation in exactly the 
same manner as it is handled before malting. 

Mr. Hayes pointed out that practically the only de- 
fense made by the carriers was that malting is a com- 
mercial process and that the allowance of %4 cent per 
bushel for elevation followed by malting would consti- 
tute a rebate. Mr. Hayes, however, pointed out that the 
railroads themselves destroyed their own argument be- 
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cause their tariffs provide for an elevation compensation 
at Milwaukee, at elevators which use commercial pro- 
cesses and that being the case there was no reason 
advanced why the other commercial process, that of malt- 
ing the grain, should be discriminated against by the 
refusal of the carriers to pay for the transportation 
services rendered by the malsters. 

G. W. Kretzinger, for the railroads, argued in the 
main that there is no competition between the cleaned 
and graded barley and the malted barley and conse- 
quently there could be no discrimination and also argued 
that the malting business is such a commercial process 
as to lead to the belief that the business of malting is 
not incidental to the elevation but that the elevation 
was purely and wholly incidental and beneficial to the 
malsters. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


By order entered March 17, I. and S. Docket No. 234, 
the Commission suspended from March 19 until July 17 
the operation of certain schedules contained in Supple 
ment 6 to the Missouri Pacific Railway Co. and St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Co, tariff I. C, C. No. 
A1979. The suspended schedules proposed to increase 
rates for the transportation of cement, in carloads, from 
Iola, Kan., and other points in what is known as the Gas 
Belt District to Memphis, Tenn., 6 cents per 100 pounds. 
The present rate is 11 cents and the proposed rate 17 cents 
per 100 pounds. 


By order entered March 14, I. & S. Docket No. 233, 
the Commission suspended until July 12, 1913, certain 
schedules contained in supplements 3 and 4 to Agent L. A. 
Lowrey’s tariff I. C. C. No. 17, which are effective March 
15 and April 6, 1913. At present the Erie Railroad and 
certain other carriers entering Chicago absorb lighterage 
and floatage charges of 3 cents per 100 pounds on car- 
load and 5 cents per 100 pounds on less than carload 
traffic handled by the Chicago River & Indiana Railroad 
lighterage and float service to and from points on the 
Chicago River front. The suspended schedules proposed 
to cancel such absorption, thereby advancing rates 3 and 
5 cents. ; 


By order entered March 3, in I. & S. Docket No. 179, 
the Commission suspended from March 20 until Sept, 20, 
1913, Supplement No. 1 to Union Pacific Railroad tariff 
I. C. C. No. 2503. The suspended supplement contains 
increased rates for the transportation of plaster, gypsum 
rock, stucco and plaster board from Blue Rapids and 
Irving, Kan., to interstate points which had previously 
been suspended from Nov. 20, 1912, until March 20, 1913. 


By order entered March 7, I. & S. Docket No. 232, 
the Commission suspended until July 8 the operation of 
the following tariffs: 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Co. I. C. 
C. No. 2871, effective March 20, 1913. 

The Illinois Southern Railway Co. I. C. C. No. 602, 
effective March 25, 1913. 

The Wabash, Chester & Western Railroad Co. W., C. 
& W., I. C. C. No. 272, effective April 15, 1913. 

These tariffs name similar increased rates for the 
transportation of grain and grain products from points 
in Illinois to interstate points as are named in other 
tariffs previously suspended by order issued in same 
docket. 
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DEVELOPMENTS AT CLEARING 





The work of rearranging the classification yards of 
the Belt Railway at Clearing, which was mentioned in 
THE TRAFFIC WoRLD of January 25 and in other issues, js 
now under way and it is expected that rapid progress will 
be made. The Belt Railway of Chicago has already com- 
menced work on the interchange yards. The first unit 
will have capacity of approximately 10,000 cars per day. 
The twelve owner lines of the Belt Railway, namely: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 

Illinois Central, 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 

Pennsylvania, 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway of Indiana, 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, 

Chicago & Erie, 

Grand Trunk Western, 

Wabash, 
have made an operating contract with the Belt Railway 
under which they will have the right to use the main 
tracks of the Belt Railway to and from the Clearing Yards 
or to and from yards of each other on a maintenance 
basis of proportionate use. 

It is the intention of these twelve lines to take their 
interchange freight to Clearing Yards and make delivery 
between themselves at that point, thus avoiding the very 
expensive and inefficient present method of delivering by 
special transfers to and from individual train yards and 
the handling of interchange business through the Belt 
Railway. 

By operating transfer crews direct from the train 
yards to Clearing Yards, or perhaps running road crews 
direct to the Clearing Yards, a very large economy in 
time and money can be obtained. The Clearing Yards 
will be so designed as to classify and assemble inter- 
change freight so as to avoid any delay at that point. 
The total movement through Chicago should be reduced 
to one-fourth the present time consumed, and it is ex- 
pected that a very large economy will be obtained in 
cost of operating. 

It igs also the purpose to erect less-than-carload trans- 
fer stations so that through L. C, L. freight and L. C. L. 
business originating in the Chicago district and _ inter- 
changed, such as shipments handled in trap cars or deliv- 
ered at union receiving stations, can be taken to the 
Clearing station and transferred to scheduled merchandise 
cars there. This will have the effect of taking al! of 
this business from the downtown freight stations, adding 
approximately 30 per cent to the capacity of such sta 
tions and securing a much-needed relief from present 
congestion. 


HUDSON RIVER SEASON OPEN. 

Catskill & N. Y. Steamboat Co., N. Y. & Hudson 
Steamboat Co., announced over signature of Edwin H. 
Snyder, general manager, the opening of the season of 
navigation, March 17. Freight will be received daily 
(except Sunday) until 5:30 p. m. at Pier 43 N. R. 
foot of Christopher street, for. Catskill, Hudson, Cox- 
sackie and intermediate landings and for all s‘ations 
on Boston & Albany, Rutland, and Albany Southern: 
also for Chicago, Milwaukee and all points west, via 
Rutland Transit Co. 
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Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau, 


in this department we shail answer simple questions relating 
to the law of Interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by requiring immediate answer may 
secure privately written answers to their inquiries by the pay- 
ment of a email fee, given on application. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 


Colorado Bullding, Washington, D. C 
Allowance for Furnishing Facilities to Carriers. 
Pennsylvania.—“A shipper of sand in this district 
has for the past eleven years been furnishing doors on 
cars which he used and has just called our attention 
to the fact that certain railroads have been allowing 


fifty (50) cents each to certain shippers and he is 
desirous of presenting claim for the above, covering 
the entire period. Will you please advise if it is pos- 
sible to collect same for the above time or if the 
I Cc. C. has ruled on any specific time for claim to be 


presented ?” 

The claim in question being one in the nature of 
damages arising from a violation of the Act, in accord- 
ance with the decision of the Commission in the Blinn 
Lumber Co. case, of those claims presented more than 
two years from time when the shipments were deliv- 
ered, the Commission’s power to award relief has been 
barred by the Statute of Limitations. 

In addition, a carrier may not, under the Com- 
mission’s Rulings No. 78 and 132, Conference Rulings 
Bulletin 5, lawfully reimburse shippers for the expense 
incurred in attaching doors to cars unless expressly 
so provided in its tariff. If the carrier proposes to pay 
shippers for doors furnished, it should provide in its 
tariffs that it would pay the actual cost of such doors 
when the same are required. Where a carrier has 
established such a tariff provision, and prior to the pub- 
lication of the same, it had been the practice of said 
carrier to pay for doors furnished by shippers, applica- 
tion might be. made on the special reparation docket 
for authority to refund on the basis of the tariff pro- 
vision for doors furnished within six months prior to 
the effective date of the tariff rule. 


Proposed Increase in Import Rates on Fertilizer Material. 


Illinois —‘We have always been under the impres- 
sion that where a complaint is filed against a tariff 
or supplement containing an advanced rate, that the 
Commission had no other alternative but to suspend 
such tariff and assign the case for a public hearing, 
at which hearing the Commission was to determine 
whether or not the proposed advanced rate was reason- 
able. Will you be good enough to advise us your 
understanding in this connection?” 

Section 15 of the Act, as amended June 18, 1910, 
States plainly that the Commission shall have authority, 
either upon complaint or upon its own initiative, without 
complaint, to enter upon a hearing concerning the pro- 
Priety of any advanced rate, and may suspend the 
operation of the same for a period not exceeding nine 
Months. That is to say, that while the authority is 
€xpressly given the Commission to investigate and sus- 
Pend new schedules, yet it is not mandatory that the 
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Commission shall suspend such a schedule. This view 
of the question was sustained by ruling 322, Conference 
Ruling Bulletin No. 5, reading in part as follows: 

“Suspension of Tariff Schedules——The authority 
conferred on the Commission by the amendatory act 
of June 18, 1910, to suspend schedules stating new 
individual or joint rates, fares, or charges, or any 
new individual or joint classification, or any new indi- 
vidual and joint regulation or practice affecting any 
rate, fare, or charge, was not intended to withdraw 
from carriers the right to initiate their rates, fares, 
charges, and regulations and does not mean that in 
every case of advanced rates or charges the schedules 
should be suspended. The statute vests a discretion in 
the Commission in that regard and contemplates that 
it will be exercised in a judicial spirit. Except in 
cases where it acts on its own initiative the Commis- 
sion will not ordinarily suspend the operation of a 
schedule unless the changes complained of are called 
ta its attention at least ten days before the effective 
date of the schedule, thus giving the Commission time 
in which to act intelligently and to avoid discrimina- 
tions that might result from the improper suspension 
of a schedule.” 


k * * 
Consignee Accepting Prepaid Shipment Liable for Under- 
Charges. 
Michigan.—‘“‘‘A’ ships a carload of machinery from 


New York to ‘B’ in Michigan. The contract reads f. o. b. 
Michigan, and ‘A’ prepays the freight charges at a rate 
quoted by the initial carrier. Two years after date of 
delivery of the carload the carriers find that the wrong 
rate was assessed and that they should have collected 
a higher rate. ‘A’ is now a defunct concern, can the car- 
riers, through any ruling of the Commission, collect the 
undercharge from ‘B’?’’ 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has held (Rules 
156 and 187, Conference Rulings, Bulletin 5) that it is the 
duty of the delivering carrier to collect the lawful rate 
on prepaid shipments and that the carrier must exhaust 
its legal remedies to collect undercharges; but the Com- 
mission declines to declare whether such undercharges 
should be collected from the consignee or the consignor. 
The mere acceptance and removal of the goods by the 
consignee creates an obligation on his part to pay the 
legal charges thereon. The law implies a promise on the 
part of the consignee to pay such charges, if the consignor 
has failed to do so. 

cs +. cd 


Delays Probably Resulting in Losses Through Floods. 


Pennsylvania.—‘On an interstate shipment of cement 
made by this company, which arrived at destination totally 
destroyed by water, we filed a claim with the originating 
carrier for the full amount of our invoice. Claim has 
been declined, with the explanation that car was in a flood, 
an act of Providence, over which the railroad company 
had no control. Shipment was in transit 17 days, though 
under ordinary conditions the time that would have been 
consumed from originating point to final destination would 
not have exceeded five days. Will you be kind enough 
to advise whether or not in your opinion the railroad com- 
pany are justified in declining a claim of this nature?” 

While by law a common carrier is regarded as a prac- 
tical insurer of the goods against all losses of whatever 
kind, yet there are some exceptions, and one of these is 
what is known as losses arising from the act of God— 
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that is, accidents arising through causes in no way at- 
tributable to human agency nor to the fault or negligence 
of the carrier. The most common of such causes are 
violent disturbances of the elements, such as a storm or 
tempest, an earthquake, lightning, floods, or the like, 
which must be the immediate cause of the accident; that 
is to say, that the act of God, or vis major, must be the 
proximate cause of the loss, and the loss must not have 
sprung, in part, from human agency, as, for instance, 
where cars were permitted to remain standing at a place 
where they were likely to be submerged by a flood. How- 
ever, it hag been held in a number of cases that while 
a carrier is responsible for an injury caused by the con- 
currence of its negligence, with an act of God, yet such 
injury must be a natural and probable consequence of the 
negligence, and not an unusual and unanticipated con- 
sequence, such as an injury to goods caused by an un- 
precedented and unforeseen flood to which the carrier’s 
negligent delay in moving the goods subjected them. 


oe a ae 


Carrier Not Exempt From Liability Through Application 
of Mere “Shipper’s Load and Count” Stipulation. 
INinois.—‘Will you kindly state, through the columns 

of THe TRAFFIC WorRLD, if a carrier can refuse to pay 
a claim for loss and damage on a shipment that has moved 
under ‘Shipper’s Load and Count’ bill of lading, and ar 
rived under original seals, regardless of the fact that the 
shipper can furnish an affidavit showing that the exact 
amount was loaded and also what was unloaded. In other 
words, is there recourse for the shipper when a car is 
pilfered in transit without the seals being broken?” 

The legal effect of the words, “Shipper’s Load and 
Count,” in the bill of lading, is to place upon the shipper 
the burden of proving that the precise number and quan- 
tity of goods described in the bill of lading were actually 
delivered to the carrier and that in any claim for loss a 
number or quantity less was in fact transported and de- 
livered by the carrier. These words do not limit the car- 
rier’s liability for any actual loss for which it otherwise 
would have been liable, but simply shifts, in a measure, 
the burden of proof. The fact that the cars arrived under 
original seals, while a circumstance favorable to the car- 
riers, yet it, and the “Shipper’s Load and Count” stipula- 
tion, do not preclude the shipper from showing, in case 
of loss or damage, that the loss proceeded from some 
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cause which existed, but was not apparent, when the 
goods reached their destination, and which, if shown to 
be satisfactory, will hold the shipper liable. 
a + a 
Computing Value of Lost Property Shipped on 
Consignment. 

Chicago.—‘“I have been an interested reader of ilie 
comments in reference to the recent Supreme Court de- 
cisicn in connection with the Croninger case as reported 
in THE TRAFFIC WoRLD, January 18, page 153. Also vour 
remarks under date of January 25, page 251. Will you 
kindly advise the measure of the responsibility of the 
carriers in paragraph 2 of section 3 of the Uniform Bill 
of Lading where a commodity is shipped on consignment, 
the shipper forwarding his goods for the purpose of taking 
advantage of the market conditions? In an instance of 
this kind, would the railroads be responsible for damage 
to the goods on the basis of the market at destination?” 

The United States Supreme Court substantially de- 
cided in the above-named case that whenever Congress 
exercises its conceded authority over some given subject, 
the regulating power of the state ceases to exist; that 
the Carmack amendment making the initial carrier liable 
for loss on the line of a connecting carrier, supersedes 
all regulations of a particular state on the same subject; 
that a carrier may, by fair, open and reasonable agree- 
ment, limit the amount recoverable in case of loss to an 
agreed value, for the purpose of obtaining a lower rate 
in proportion to the amount of risk, and that the carrier's 
charges might be fixed somewhat in proportion to the 
value of the property. The court did not specifically pass 
upon section 3 of the Uniform Bill of Lading, with the 
view of determining the legality or operation of the same, 
except to indirectly hold that a carrier may fairly and 
reasonably limit its common law liability. 

Paragraph 2, section 3, of the Uniform Bill of Lading 
limits the carrier’s liability to an amount to be computed 
on the basis of the value of the property at the place 
and time of shipment. If there is an invoice price, that 
would fix the value; if there is none, the market value 
of the goods at place of shipment would probably govern. 
In these respects, section 3 of the Uniform Bill of Lading 
changes the common law liability of a carrier, the latter 
having fixed the carrier’s liability at the value of the 
goods at place of delivery. 





Docket of The Commission 


March 24—Hearing at Savannah, Ga., before Special Ex- 
aminer J. E. Smith: 

Case No. 5385—American Naval Stores Co. vs. L. & 
N. R. R. Co. 

March 24—Hearing at St. Louis, Mo., before Special Ex- 
aminer Boyle. 

Case No. 5306—Alton Board of Trade vs. C. & A. 
R. R. Co. et al. 

Case No. 5410—Milliken Refining Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. 
R. R. Co. et al, 

March 24—Hearing at Washington, D. C., before Special 
Examiner Gerry. 

*I. & S. 185—Advances on coal and other commodi- 
ties between Zeigler, Ill., and points in Missouri, Iowa 
and other states by cancellation of joint rates in con- 
nection with the Chicago, Zeigler & Gulf R. R. 

March 24—Hearing at Detroit, Mich., before Special Ex- 
aminer Mackley. : 

*Case No. 3611—Adrian Wire Fence Co. et al. vs. L. S. 
& M. S. Ry. Co. et al. 

*Case No. 4018—Delphos Manufacturing Co. vs. Pa. Co. 


March 25—Hearing at Washington, D. C., before Chairman 
Clark. 
*Case No. 3780—In the matter of import rates. 
*Case No. 3993—Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York et al. vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co, et al. 


March 25—Hearing at Tampa, Fla., before Special Exam 
iner J. E. Smith: 
Case No. 4740—Florida Citrus Exchange vs. S. A. L 
Ry. Co. et al. 


March 26—Hearing at Valdosta, Ga., before Special Ex- 
aminer J. E. Smith: 
Case No, 5138—Oliver Kibbee Jelks vs, A. C. L, R. R. 
Co. et al. 

Case No. 5427—Daugherty, McKey & Co. vs. Fla. 
East Coast Ry. Co. ; 
March 26—Hearing at Pittsburgh, Pa., before Special Ex- 

aminer Mackley, 

*Case No. 5210—Koehler Produce Co, et al, vs. P. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

*Case No. 5463—Local Commercial Telephone Service 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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March 26—Hearing at Kansas City, Mo., before Special 

Hxaminer Boyle. 
& S. No. 201—Advances on various commodities be- 
een Missouri Kiver points. 

March 26—Hearing at Washington, D. C., before Special 
Examiner Elder. 

March 27—Hearing at Washington, D. C., before Chairman 
Cc ark. 
*]. & S. No. 220—Chicago-Duluth grain rates. 

‘I. & S, No. 226—Washington, D. C., Store Door de- 
livery. 

March 27—Hearing at Washington, D. C., before Special 
Examiner Elder, 
Case No, 4488—Tampa Fuel Co. v. A. C. L. R. R. Co. 
March 28—Hearing at Tallahassee, Fla., before Special 
Examiner J. E. Smith: 

Case No. 5195—R. R. Commission of Florida vs. A. C. 
L. R. R. Co. et al. 

March 31—Hearing at Des Moines, Iowa, before Special 
Examiner Boyle. 

Case No, 5441—Iowa & Southwestern Ry. Co. vs. 
cC., B. & Q. R. R. Co. 

March 31—Hearing at New Orleans, La., before Special 
Examiner J. E. Smith: 

Case No. 4330—New Orleans Bd. of Trade vs. IIl. 
Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 

Case No, 5287—Cornie Stave Co, vs. C. R. I & P. Ry. 
Co. ; 

Case No. 5341—Lyon Cypress Lumber Co. vs. Yazoo 
& Miss. Valley et al. 

March 31—Argument at Washington, D. C 

*Applications for relief from provisions of the Fourth 
Section filed by carriers in Southeastern Territory with 
respect to class and commodity rates from New York 
City, Ohio River crossings and New Orleans, La., to 
South Atlantic and gulf ports, points on navigable rivers 
and Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Cordele, Ga., and 
Rome, Ga. 

April 1—Hearing at Nashville, Tenn., before Special Ex- 
aminer Gaddess. 
*Fourth Section Application No. 458 of the N. C. & 
St. L, Ry. 
April 1—Hearing at Chicago, Ill., before Special Examiner 
Boyle. 

I. & S. No. 208—Advances in class and commodity 
rates by carriers operating between New Orleans, La., 
and other points in the South and points in Illinois. 

I. & S. No. 215—Potato carload minimum weights. 

April 1—Argument at Washington, D. C. 

*Case No. 4198—In the matter of express rates, prac- 
tices, accounts and revenues. 

April 2—Hearing at Montgomery, Ala., before Special Ex- 
aminer J, E. Smith: 

I. & S..No. 145—Advances on lumber in carloads 
from Lockhart, Ala., and Samson, Ala., and other points 
to Washington, D. C., Baltimore, Md., and other destina- 
tions. 

April 2—Arguments at Washington, D. C. 

*Case No. 5335—Atlantic Packing Co. of Baltimore 
City et al. vs. American Express Co. et al. 

*Case No. 2713—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Assn. et al. vs, Transcontinental Freight Bureau et al. 

*Case No. 4895—Boston Chamber of Commerce et 
al. v. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et.al, 

April 3—Hearing at Memphis, Tenn., before Special Exam- 
iner Gaddess. 
*Fourth Section Application No. 2045 of the Ill, Cent. 
R. R, Co. 
*Fourth Section Application No. 1952 L. & N. R. R, Co. 
April 3—Arguments at Washington, D. C. 
*Case No. 5241—Iowa State Board of R. R. Commis- 
sioners vs. Ariz. East. R. R. Co. et al. 
*Case No,.5200—Wheeler & Motter Mercantile Co. et 
al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
*Case No. 5060—John Taylor Dry Goods Co. vs. Mo. 
Pac, Ry. Co, 
*Case No. 5283—Hicks Puller Pierson Co. et al. vs. 
Cc. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
*Case No. 5286—M. E, Smith & Co. et al. vs, C. B.. & 
Q R. R. Co, et al. 
Apr. 3—Hearing at Chattanooga, Tenn., before Special Ex- 
aminer Prouty. 

*Case No. 5479—Attwood Lumber Co, vs. N. C. & St. 
L. Ry. 
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April 4—Hearing at Birmingham, Ala., before Special Ex- 
aminer J. E. Smith: 

Case No. 5259—Patent Vulcanite Roofing Co. vs. C. C. 
C. & St. L. et al. 

Case No. 5339—Coosa Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 

Case No. 5357—Western Grain Co. vs, Eastern Ry. of 
N. M. et al. 

April 4—Hearing at Chicago, Ill., before Special Examiner 
Boyle. 
Case No, 5273—R. W. Pridham Co. vs. So. Pac. et al. 
April 4—Arguments at Washington, D. C. 

*I. & S. No. 196—New regulations and practices gov- 
erning the switching of coal and coke in carloads from 
connecting carriers destined to certain stations on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. located within the 
limits of the Chicago Switching District. 


*Case No. 3776—Michigan Railroad Commission et al.- 


vs. P. R. R. Co, et al. 

*Case No, 4718—Cherokee Lumber Co. ys. A. C. L. 
R. R. Co, et al. 

Apr. 4—Hearing at New Orleans, La., before Special Ex- 
aminer Prouty. 

*Case No. 5418—Meridian Board of Trade & Cotton Ex- 
change vs. Ala, G. S. Co. et al. 

I. & S. No. 204—Advances on cottonseed and cotton- 
seed products from points in Texas to New Orleans, La. 
April 5—Hearing at Chattanooga, Tenn., before Special] Ex- 

aminer J. E. Smith: 

Case No. 5409—American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 

vs. Belt Ry. of Chattanooga et al. 
April 5—Hearing at Salt Lake City, Utah, before Special 
Examiner Settle. 

*Case No. :5365—C. A. Smurthwaite Grain & Milling 
Co. vs. O. S. L. R. R. Co. et al. 

*Fourth Section, Application No. 909, O. S. L. R. R. Co. 

April 5—Arguménts at Washington, D. C. 

*]. & S. No. 195—Advances on wheat from Kansas 
City, Mo., and other points to Edwardsville, Ill., Law- 
renceville, Ill., and other points. 

*]. & S. No. 198—Advances on grain products from 
Southern Illinois points to points in Texas. 

*Case No, 5267—Sea Gull Specialty Co. vs. B. S. P. 
Co. et al. 

*Case! No, 4919—G. Heileman Brewing Co. vs. C. B. & 
Q. R. R. Co. et al. 

April 7—Hearing at Bristol, Va.-Tenn., before Special Ex- 
aminer J. E, Smith: 

Case No. 5444—Bristol Door & Lumber Co. vs. Caro- 

lina C, & O. 

Case No. 5494—Bristol Door & Lumber Co. vs. Sou. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

April 7—Hearing at Frankfort, Ky., before Special Ex- 
aminer Gaddess. 

*Case No. 5226—Memphis Freight Bureau vs. B. & O. 

*Fourth Section Application No, 1952 L. & N. R. R. Co. 

April 7--Hearing at Reno, Nev., before Special Examiner 
Thurtell. 

*Case No. 5457—Goldfield Consolidated Mines Co. vs. 
Pa. Co. et al. ss 

*Case No. 5458—Goldfield Consolidated Mines Co. vs 
San P., Los A. & S. L. R. R. Co. et al. 

*Case No, 5459—Goldfield Consolidated Mines Co, vs. 
Mo. Pac. et al. 

*Case No. 4952—Geo. R. Horn et al. vs. Boca & Loyal 
ton R, R. Co. et al. 

Apr. 7—Hearing at Galveston, Tex., before Special Exam- 
iner Prouty. 

*Case No. 4924—Galveston Commercial Assn, et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co, et al. 

April 8—Hearing at Lynchburg, Va., before Special Ex- 
aminer J. E. Smith: 

Case No, 4794—Massie Pierce Lumber Co. et al. vs. 
Norf. & West. Ry. Co. et al. 

April 9—Hearing at Spokane, Wash., before Special Ex- 
aminer Settle. 

*Case No. 5438—E. H. Stanton Co. vs. No, Pac. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

*Case No. 5453—Northern Mercantile Co. vs. Spokane 
Int. Ry. Co. et al. 

*Case No. 5495—John W, Graham & Co. vs, Spokane 
Int. Ry. Co. et al. 

*Case No. 5499—Lamb Davis Lumber Co, vs. Gt. Nor. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
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April 9—Arguments at Washington, D. C. 

*Case No, 5295—Toledo Produce Exchange vs, Ann 
Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 

*Case No. 3309—Memphis Grain & Hay Assn. vs. Ann 
Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 

*Case No, 5165—Memphis Merchants’ Exchange vs. T., 
St. L. & W. R. R. Co, et al. 

R. R. Co. et al. 
April 10—Arguments at Washington, D. C. 

*Case No. 5082—Mesilla Valley Produce Exchange vs. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

*Case No. 5340—Sligo Iron Store Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. 
R. R. Co. et al. 

*Case No. 4872—Brownsville Cotton Oil & Ice Co. vs. L. 
& N. R. R. Co. et al. 

*Case No. 5014—Brownsville Cotton Oil & Ice Co. vs. 
C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co, et al, 

April 11—Argument at Washington, D. C. 

*Case No. 4461—Atlanta Freight Bureau vs. N. C. & 
St. L. Ry. Co, et al, 

*Case No. 4637—Atlanta Freight Bureau vs. Soy Ry. 
Co, et al. 

April 11—Hearing at Phoenix, Ariz., before Specia] Ex- 
aminer Thurtell. 

*Case No. 4981—Pacific Creamery Co. vs. So. Pac. Co. 
et al. 

*Case No. 4982—Ff #:: 
et al. 

*Case No. 5120—B. Maier & Co. vs. So. Pac, et al. 

*Fourth Section Application Nos. 1161 and 1118 Sou. 
Pac, Co. 

April 11—Hearing at Portland, Ore., before Special Exam- 
iner Settle. 

*Case No. 5404—Booth Kelly Lumber Co, vs. Amador 
Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 

*Case No, 5477—Henry Weinard Brewery vs. C. H, & 
D. Ry. Co, et al. 

April 12—Argument at Washington, D. C. 

*I. & S. No. 213—Lumber rates from Mississippi to 
Eastern points. 

*Case No. 5099—People’s Fuel & Supply Co. vs. Grand 
Trunk Western Ry. Co. et al. 

April 14—Hearing at San Francisco, Cal., before Special 
Examiner Settle. 

*Case No. 5377—Mogenson Wells Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. 

*Case No. 5417—Frank L. McGillan et al. vs. So. Pac. 
Co. 

*Case No. 5428—Dunbar Hansen Co. vs. C. & E. I. R. 
R. Co. et al. 

*Case No. 5439—Cuyler Lee vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

*Case No. 5440—Pelton Water Wheel Co. vs. Pa. Co. 
et al. 

*Case No, 5468—M. G. West Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. 
et al. 

*Case No, 5493—Dunbar Hansen Co. vs. So. Pac. Co. 
et al. 

Apr. 16—Argument at Washington, D. C. 

*Case No. 4631—In the matter of the investigation of 
alleged irregularities and discrepancies in the weighing 
of freight by carriers subject to the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce. 

April 17—Hearing at Chicago, Ill., before Special Exam- 
iner Thurtell. 

*Fourth Section Applications Nos.: 

542—Alabama Great Southern R. R. Co. 

1024—-Atlanta & West Point R. R. Co. 

972—-Atlanta Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. Co. 

704—Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 

1530—Central of Georgia Ry. Co. 

3965—Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry, Co. 

3918—Georgia Railroad. 

789—Georgia & Florida Ry. 

2029—Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. Co. 

2045—Illinois Central R. R. Co, 

1953—Louisville & Nashville R, R. Co, 

2234—-Macon & Birmingham Ry. Co. 

2138—Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co. 

458—Nashville, Chattanooga & St, Louis Ry. 

601—New Orleans & Northeastern R. R, Co. 

2459—St, Louis & San Francisco R. R. Co, 
1573—Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

1548—Southern Ry. Co. 

3912—Tennessee Central R. R. Co. 
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1021—Western Ry. Co. of Alabama, 
20483—-Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. Co. 
April 17—Argument at Washington, D. C. 


*Case No. 4338—Manufacturers’ & Merchants’ Assn. of 


New Albany, Ind., vs. Aberdeen & Asheboro R. R. Co 
et al. 


April 18—Hearing at Phoenix, Ariz., before Special Ex- 


aminer Settle. 
*Case No. 5235—Edward Isle vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co 
et al. 


Case No. 4264—M. W. Thompson vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


Co, et al. 

*Case No. 5422—Arizona Corporation Commission ys 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

*Case No. 5423—Arizona Corporation Commission vs 
Ariz. & N. M. Ry. Co. et al. 

Apr. 21—Hearing at Chicago, Ill, before Commissione! 

Meyer. 

*] & S. No. 216—Salt rates from Wisconsin to Iowa 
etc. 

*Case No. 5362—Hamburg-Bremer-Afrika Line vs. Eri: 
R. R. Co. 


*Case No. 5419—Board of Trade of the City of Chicago 


vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co, et al. 
April 23—Hearing at El Paso, Tex., before Special Ex- 
aminer Sattlo 
*0sz3s NI. Ilil--Cfcrrt Lamsey & Co. et al. vs. Rio 
Grande & El Paso R. R, Co. et al. 
April 25—Hearing at San Antonio, Tex., before Special Ex- 
aminer Settle. 
*Case No. 5390—Eagle Pass Lumber Co. vs. G. H. & 
S. A. Ry. Co. et al. 
April 28—Hearing at Galveston, Tex., before Special] Ex- 
aminer Settle. 
*Case No. 5311—Galveston Commercial Assn. et al, vs 
L. V. R. R. Co. et al. 
*Case No. 5333—Thos. E, Edwards vs. G. C. & S. F 
Ry. Co. et al. 
*Case No. 1277—Car] Eichenberg vs. So. Pac. Co. et al. 
May 2—Hearing at Houston, Tex., before Special Examiner 
Settle. 
*Case No. 5414—W. W. West Co. vs. Int. & Gt. Nor 
Ry. Co. et al. 
*Case No. 5430—Port Arthur Rice Milling Co. vs. Tex 
arkana & Ft. S. Ry. et al. 
May 5—Hearing at Little Rock, Ark., before Specia] Ex- 
aminer Settle. 
*Case No. 4387—Lena Lumber Co. et al, vs. C. R. I. & 
P. Ry. Co, et al. 


COMPLAINTS 


Digest of New Petitions Filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


No. 5585. W. F. Boardman Co., San Francisco, and Ham 
mer-Gray of Oakland, Cal., vs. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe et al. 

Alleges excessive rates on gas stoves, due to alleged 
error in classification between points east of the Missouri 
and points in California, Washington and Oregon. De- 
mands reasonable maximum rates and _ reparation 
amounting to $6,181. 

No. 5586. Bartlesville Supply Co., Bartlesville, Okla., vs 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on oil machin- 
ery and oil well supplies from Keystone, Ind., to Bartles- 
ville. Demands reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 5587. Columbia Laundry Co. et al., Greensboro, N. C., 
vs. Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio. 

Alleges unjust, unreasonable, preferential, discrimi- 
natory and unlawful rates on coal and coke from all 
points on its line and the Norfolk & Western to Greens- 
boro. Demands reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 5588. Dover Manufacturing Co., Canal Dover, O., 
Pennsylvania Co. et al. 

Alleges excessive rates on asbestos sad irons nee 
Ohio points to Spokane, Wash., due to failure to post 
tariffs for public inspection, making it impossible for 
complainant to learn correct rates and minima. De 
mands reparation. 
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5589. United States Portland Cement Co., Iola, Kan., 
vs. Missouri Pacific et al. 

Alleges excessive rates on portland cement from 
independence, Kan., to Ravenna, Neb., due to alleged 
erroneous routing. Demands reparation. 

No. 5590. Bigham & Rose, El Paso, Tex., vs. Texas & 
Pacific et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on 48 cars of 
cattle from El] Paso to Oklahoma City, due to misrouting. 
Demands reparation amounting to $1,135. 

No. 5591. New England Coal and Coke Co., Boston, vs. 
Norfolk & Western et al. 

Alleges unreasonable rate for trimming cargoes (owing 
to elimination of free dumpage). Demands reasonable 
rule for the service of dumping coal and reparation 
amounting to $15,428. 

No. 5592. Albert Miller & Co., Chicago, vs. Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe et al. 

Alleges excessive charge on potatoes from Lakeside, 
Tex., to Philadelphia and Baltimore, due to alleged er- 
rors in weight. Demands reparation. 

No. 5593. Cheney Marble White Lime Co., Chepultepec, 
Ala., vs. L. & N. et al. 

Alleges unlawful, unreasonable and unjust rates on 
lime, C. L., from Graystone, Ala., to Thibodaux, La., 
the through rate exceeding the sum of the locals. De- 
mands reasonable through rate and reparation. 

No. 5594. George M. Lee, Okamah, Okla., vs, St. Louis 
Southwestern. 

Alleges excessive charges on mixed carload of hogs and 
eattle due to alleged erroneous or misleading information 
furnished by division freight agent. Demands reparation. 

No. 5595. New Orleans Vegetable Growers’, Merchants’ 
and Shippers’ Association vs. Illincis Central et al. 

Alleges imposition of unreasonable, unjust and extor- 
tionate charges on vegetables from New Orleans and 
other points in Louisiana, chiefly by reason of the fixing 
of a 20,000 minimum on cars, which, when loaded to visi- 
ble capacity, cannot hold more than 14,000 pounds. When 
the 6,000 excess was loaded in other cars, charges on 26,- 
000 pounds were collected; also, that rates from suburbs 
of New Orleans, as a rule, are 50 per cent lower than 
from the city even for longer hauls. Demands reasonable 
rates and reparation amounting to $25,000. 

No, 5596. Lower Coast Growers’ and Shippers’ Association, 
New Orleans, vs. American Express Co, and Illinois 
Central. 

Alleges discrimination against shippers of lettuce from 
New Orleans in favor of shippers from Kenner, a suburb, 
in that the rate from Kenner, a joint one, is only $1 per 
100 on carload minimum of 18,000, while the charge from 
New Orleans, six or eight miles longer haul, is exactly 
double. Demands establishment of through rate from 
New Orleans not in excess of the rate from Kenner. 

No. 5597. C. W. Hull Co., Omaha, vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 

Alleges overcharges on brick from the Gas Belt in 
Kansas to Iowa points. Demands cease and desist order 
and reparation. 

No. 5598. H. Rhysburger, Pella, Ia., vs. Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific. 

Alleges that rates on eggs and poultry, carload 
and less-than-carload, from Pella to New York and 
other eastern markets, via Kankakee, are unjust and un- 
reasonable and unduly discriminatory to the extent that 
they exceed the rates from Knoxville, a junction point, 
fourteen miles from Pella. Demands reduction to Knox- 
ville basis and reparation, 


No. 5599. Kenner (La) Truck Farmers’ Association against 
Illinois Central and American Express Co. 

Alleges the Illinois Central has organized and controls 
the Central Fruit Dispatch Co. for the purpose of col- 
lecting more for the transportation of fruit and vege- 
tables through a pretense of greater cost of icing, com- 
plainant alleging that its members have been charged 
$43.75 for icing which they themselves formerly did ata 
cost of $19.45; charges that the Illinois Central, to force 
shippers of fruits and vegetables to use the American 
Express Co.’s service, has replaced a sixty-hour freight 
schedule between New Orleans and Chicago with an 
eighty-four-hour schedule; has replaced its ordinary 
freight tariff with that of the Central Fruit Dispatch 
Co. with rates on an average 25 per cent higher; has 

failed to publish its rates as required by law, and has 
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charged more for the short than the longer haul. De- 
snaeh. reasonable rates and reparation amounting to 

5,000. 

No. 5600. Roseland (La.) Truck Farmers’ Association 
against Illinois Central. 

Alleges imposition of bushel rates on fruits and vege- 
tables, well knowing that the standard hampers used 
were not bushels; that the Illinois Central remitted and 
paid to S. E. Hostetter claim for overcharges based on 
the difference between bushel and hamper weights, but 
has refused to make such settlement with its members. 
Demands reparation amounting to $500. 

No. 5601. Lon Claflin and other motorcycle dealers against 
Oregon Short Line et al. 

Allege unjust and unreasonable rates on motorcycles 
from practically every point in the country where ve- 
hicles of that kind are made to selling points. Demand 
a reasonable rate not exceeding one and one-half times 
first class and reparation. 

No. 5602. Burson Knitting Co., of Rockford, Ill, against 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

Alleges that a rate of $6.80 on advertising electric 
signs, printed matter and merchandise envelopes, less 
than carload, from Rockford, Ill., to Tacoma is unjust 
and unreasonable in that it exceeds $2. Demands cease 
and desist order and reparation. 

No. 5603. Peycke Bros. Com. Co., Kansas City, vs. Flor- 
ida East Coast et al. 

Alleges imposition of wrong rates on potatoes in ham- 
pers, from Little River, Fla., to Kansas City, by reason 
of ambiguity of tariffs and loss to complainant through 
dilatoriness in notifying consignee of the alleged error. 
Demands cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 5604. Weatherford (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce and 
C. A. Waller vs. Missouri, Kansas & Texas et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on coal from 
Weatherford to points in Texas, Oklahoma and Arkan- 
sas. Demands reasonable rates and other relief. 

No. 5605. Goldfield (Nev.) Consolidated Milling and Trans- 
portation Co. vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. et al. 

Alleges excessive rates on new equipment from West 
Brownsville Junction and Scales, Pa., to Goldfield. De- 
mands reparation. 

No. 5606. Duluth (Minn.) Iron and Metal Co. vs. North- 
ern Pacific et al. 

Alleges excessive rates on C. L, shipments of scrap 
iron, from Duluth to Brackenridge, Pa., due to alleged 
error in classification. Demands reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

No. 5607. Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., Louisville, Ky., 
vs. Baltimore & Ohio. 

Alleges excessive charges on wheat from B. & O. 
stations to Louisville, Ky. Reparation demanded. 


TO STUDY EUROPEAN TERMINALS. 


That the new terminals in the United States may 
be satisfactorily equipped according to the printed 
“conclusion” of the last International Congress of Navi- 
gation, namely: The mechanical transferring of mis- 
cellaneous cargoes from the vessel’s hold or from the 
vessel’s deck or from the pier’s side to all areas em- 
braced within the terminal limits, H. McL. Harding, 
chairman of the Commission, consulting engineer De- 
partment of Docks, New York City, has sailed for 
Europe to make an extensive study at the river ports 
and railway terminals where the latest types of me- 
chanical appliances are employed in the transferring of 
miscellaneous cargoes and package freight. Mr. Hard- 
ing will also visit the works where freight handling 
appliances are manufactured. 


ILLINOIS EXPRESS CLASSIFICATION 


The Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
has issued Supplement No. 8 to its Official Express 
Classification No. 21, effective April 1. 
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ON THE FIRING LINE 


Notes, Biographical and Otherwise, Concerning 
Some of Those Prominently Before the 
Commission and the Public in Mat- 
ters Relating to Traffic 





ROBERT H. DAY. 

Robert H. Day was born in Ogdensburg, N. Y., in 1862. 
He began his transportation career in 1880 as a mes- 
senger for the American Express Co. During the period 
of 1886-1890 was general freight agent for the Port Huron, 
Sarnia and Duluth lines of steamers, which run in con- 
nection with the St. Paul & Duluth, Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha, at Duluth, and the Grand Trunk 
Railroad at Port Huron. From 1890 to 1902 he was gen- 





ROBERT H. DAY, 


Manager Transportation Bureau, Detroit Board of Commerce. 


eral western agent, representing the lake and rail line 
of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railroad 
at Washburn, Wis. During the period of 1892-1903 was 
traveling freight agent for the New York, Ontario & 
Western and Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg railroads, 
covering for those carriers the states of Michigan, Ohio 
and Indiana. 

From 1904 to 1908 inclusive he was freight traffic 
manager for Messrs. Caughey & Carran, wholesale grain 
and cloverseed, domestic and export shippers, of Detroit; 
1909-1910 was secretary of the Detroit Traffic Association 
and, upon the amalgamation of that body with the Detroit 
Board of Commerce, became manager of its transporta- 
tion bureau. 

He is a member of the executive committee of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, and also is serving 
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on clearance bill, demurrage and excess baggage c: 
mittees of that organization. He is also a member 
the executive committee of the National Baggage A 
ciation. 


PERSONAL 


Since February 24 the office of T. J. Fretz, gen 
freight and passenger agent, Lehigh & New England 
Railroad, has been located in the Anthracite Build 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 

D. O. Moore, formerly with the Illinois Cent 
Railroad, general freight department, has been appointed 
general manager of the National Traffic College 
executive offices at Chicago, Ill., effective March 
1913. Mr. Moore’s extensive experience in traffic w 
covering a period of ten years should prove to be a 
valuable asset to the educational and business dep 
ments of that institution. 

R. D. T. Hollowell has resigned as commercial agent 
of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway, to engage 
other business. -W. M. Campion has been appointed as 
commercial agent to succeed Mr. Hollowell. Frank P 
McEwen has been promoted to the position of commer: 
agent, the position of traveling freight agent being al 
ished. Both Mr. Campion and Mr. McEwen will ha 
headquarters in the office of I. P. Blanton, general west: 
agent at Cincinnati, and report to him. 


Daniel J. McCarroll has been promoted to soliciting 
freight agent, Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railw 
reporting to assistant general freight agent, Buffalo, N. \ 
vice W. A. Hammer, resigned to accept service with 
other company. 

R. T. Haskins has been appointed general traffic man 
ager of the New England Steamship Co. in charge of both 
freight and passenger traffic, with headquarters at Pier 
14, North River, New York City, and will devote his en 
tire time to the interests of the steamship company. 

S. O. Franklin has been appointed general freight 
and passenger agent and superintendent Marianna & 
Blountstown Railroad, Marianna, Fla., vice T. J. Milhol 
lin, resigned to accept service with another compan} 
E. B. Robinson has been appointed auditor and freight 
claim agent, vice S. O. Franklin, promoted. 

William Henderson has been appointed soliciting 
freight agent Georgia Southern & Florida Railway at M 
con, Ga., vice W. B. Dewberry, assigned to other duties 
Mr. Henderson will report to F. H. Humphreys, comm: 
cial agent, Macon, Ga. 


F. E. Clarke has been appointed traveling passenger 
agent the Chicago & Alton Railroad, with office at 60' 
Carleton Building, St. Louis, Mo., vice J. M. Maude! 
resigned to accept service with another company. 

J. C. Carey has been appointed commercial age! 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad, 41 Porter Buildin 
Memphis, Tenn. 


BALTIMORE TRAFFIC CLUB 


The first annual meeting and the election of office! 
of the Traffic Club of Baltimore was held on the 7th in 
stant. The following officers were elected: President 
N. J. Elliott; first vice-president, A. E. Beck; second vice 
president, H. A. Haines; secretary, C. C. Kailer; assistant 
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‘ tary, C. E. Muller; treasurer, C. H. Porter; board of 
governors, BE. A. Walton, T. E. Barrett, C. A. Fifer, W. W. 
Erdman, Paul Gessford, J. L. Hayes and Allen W. Graves. 
\fter the election a smoker was participated in by 
ze number of the members of the club, and several 
spirited addresses were made. The get-together spirit was 
the keynote of all the speeches, and it is apparent that 
within a short time the Traffic Club of Baltimore will 
be among the foremost of the traffic clubs of the country. 


PEORIA TRANSPORTATION CLUB 








The Transportation Club of Peoria held its annual 
meeting on March 1 and elected the following officers: 
President, R. M. Field; vice-presidents, Daniel Mowat, 
T. A. Grier; secretary, A. S. Howells; treasurer, C. L. 


Daly: directors, L. A. Howes, R. H. Johnson, W. T. Cor- 
nelison, J. L. Collyer, H. I. Battles, L. L. Hyde, N. M. 
Love, G. A. Smith, W. E. Persons, J. Younge. 


This club is one year old and now has about 350 mem- 
bers, both resident and non-resident, the object of the club 
being, as that of all other traffic and transportation clubs, 
to cultivate friendly relations and promote a better un- 
derstanding between the shippers and carriers. The club 
makes a practice of informal monthly dinners, except 
during the summer months, at which usually two speak- 
ers are asked to address the club on different subjects 
pertaining to transportation. 


TRAFFIC CLUB OF CHICAGO 





About 150 members attended the monthly luncheon 
of the Chicago Traffic Club, March 18, and heard a very 
interesting talk by Judge Charles S. Cutting of the Pro- 
bate Court, Chicago. Judge Cutting, in his address, 
strongly urged the elimination of judicial elections from 
partisan politics, also an indefinite term of office for 
judges, thereby making it practicable for the best law- 
yers to serve the people on the bench. The annual elec- 
tion and meeting of the Traffic Club will be held at the 
club rooms next Tuesday, March 25. No opposition has 
been announced to the regular ticket and, consequently, 
there will be no contest. 


PENNSYLVANIA ORDERS CARS 





The Pennsylvania Railway Company has just placed 
orders for 2,305 railway freight cars. Of these cars, 1,000 
refrigerators and 500 steel and wood gondolas will be built 
by the American Car & Foundry Company at Berwick, 
Pa., and 805 steel and wood gondolas by the Standard Steel 
Car Company at Butler, Pa. 

All of the above are for replacements on the Penn- 
Sylvania lines east of Pittsburgh. The new cars will be 
of 100,000 pounds capacity, taking the place of cars of 
60,000 pounds average capacity. This equipment will thus 
represent a net increase in carrying capacity of 46,100 
tons. 

The gondola cars will cost approximately $1,215 cach 
and the refrigerator cars will cost $2,010 each, or about 
$200 more than similar cars cost six months ago. Each 
of the gondola and refrigerator cars requires about 40,000 
pounds of steel. The execution of this order, therefore, 
will require at least 46,100 tons of steel, exactly the amount 
0: net increase in Pennsylvania Railroad carrying capacity. 
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The total cost to the railroad company for these replace- 
ments will amount to approximately $3,595,575. 

The foregoing are in addition to the 10,000 new cars 
ordered a few days ago. Of these, the Pressed Steel Car 
Company will build 2,000 at McKee’s Rocks, Pa., and 500 
at Hegewisch, Ill.; the Standard Steel Car Company will 
build 1,500 at Butler, Pa.; the Cambria Steel Company 
4,500 at Johnstown, Pa., and the Ralston Steel Car Com- 
pany 500 at Columbus, Ohio. In addition, the American 
Car & Foundry Company will build 1,000 cars at their 
plants. 

The execution of the above orders, amounting to a to- 
tal of 12,305 cars, will require 286,100 tons of steel, and a 
total outlay on the part of the railroad company of $17,- 
36,575. 


REFUSES WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 





The Missouri Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
bas issued the following notice to the railroad companies 
operating in the state of Missouri: 

Notice is hereby given that the approval of Western 
Classification No. 51 by the Board of Railroad and Ware- 
house Commissioners of Missouri is denied, and that on 
all intrastate traffic Western Classification No. 50 remains 
in force and effect. 

By order of the Board of Railroad and Warehouse 
Commissioners. 

John A. Knott, Chairman. 





IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE. 


The Chicago & Northwestern has just erected an 
advertising sign on the river front in Chicago facing 
the Rush street bridge which is claimed to be the 


‘largest and most complete electric sign ever produced. 


The sign measures fifty feet square and shows a loco 
motive and part of a train. In front of the locomotive 
is a large automatic safety semaphore signal. The train 
stops when the signal indicates the danger position. 
In a few seconds the signal changes to a clear posi- 
tion and the large drive wheels revolve. A small rib- 
bon of smoke is emitted from the stack, adding a 
realistic appearance. When the signal changes to a stop 
position again the train slows down and stops and when 
the signal clears it proceeds. The train is produced 
in the regulation colors of the equipment of the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway and the action of the sign is 
true to operating conditions. Surmounting the sign is 
a huge trade mark of the company, shown in colors, 
red and white, while underneath the train are a few 
lines of advertising on the service. The thousands of 
tungsten lamps used shed out « ilood of light. 


—_— 


BRICK MAKERS TO HAVE TRAFFIC BUREAU. 


At the recent meeting in Chicago of the American 
Face Brick Association it was practically decided, though 
not definitely acted upon, to establish a traffic bureau. 
The purpose of the proposed organization, on which 
an expenditure of about $20,000 a year was mentioned, 
is said to be solely to bring into closer relationship the 
interests of the face brick manufacturers and the rail- 
roads. Members of the association are firm in the belief 
that many of their inconveniences are due to the lack 
of the railroads to have a more definite knowledge of 
the brick industry. The bureau will be started with 
office in Pittsburgh. 
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Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul 


New devices and methods that have made good by increasing efficiency in freight handling and 
other branches of traffic work. Contributions are welcomed. THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD will be pleased to answer inquiries concerning any 
device or method mentioned in this department. 


COST OF MOTOR TRUCKING 


Harold Pender and H. F. Thomson of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology have published in a pam- 
phlet recently issued a reprint of progress of an inves- 
tigation. into the cost of motor trucking. Although a 
large number of tables are presented which throw light 
upon the matter from several points, yet the authors set 
forth the many difficulties surrounding an adequate pres- 
entation of definite results. Some of the more important 
features bearing upon the question of cost are set forth 
in the following extracts from the report: 

In May, 1911,.the electrical engineering department 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology was enabled, 
through an appropriation of the Edison Electric Illuminat- 
ing Co. of Boston, to undertake a study of the economics 
of motor truck operation. The work up to the present 
has been chiefly the collection of operating costs from 
a number of users of motor trucks jin the eastern part 
of the country. Among the cities which have been visited 
and from which data have been collected are New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, St. Louis, De- 
troit and a number of smaller cities in the same territory. 

The data collected up to March 1, 1912, were sum- 
marized and published in a bulletin entitled “The Eco- 
nomical Transportation of Merchandise in Metropolitan 
Districts:” Since that time we have obtained reports of 
operation from a number of other users, and additional 
reports are still ‘coming in in a very gratifying way. 
These data have been supplemented by personal inter- 
views with the superintendents of a number of large pri- 
vate garages and with the users of individual trucks. It 
is our purpose in this paper to present some of the more 
important factors bearing upon the use and cost of opera- 
tion of motor trucks, as shown by our investigations, to- 
gether with a summary of the cost data thus far collected. 

Even from the best data available, however, it is a 
difficult problem to estimate what will be the cost of 
operation of a modern motor truck under any given set 
of conditions. If one bases his estimates upon records 
extending over four or five years or more, one is likely 
to estimate a number of the items too high, since the 
changes in construction in the last five years will un- 
doubtedly reduce the cost of repairs, tires, batteries, etc., 
to a figure considerably below the cost of these items for 
the earlier types of cars. In addition, the method of 
handling motor trucks is better understood at present 
than it was in the early years of their use. Again, if 
one uses the figures obtained from records which extend 
back only a year or two, the estimate, unless a number 
ft factors are allowed for, undoubtedly will be low. In 
-particular, the annual cost of repairs on a car a year or 
two old will be much less than the average cost per year 
for this item over the life of the car. 

One of the most important items of the operation of 
a motor truck is the cost of tires, and to arrive at a 
figure for this item, neither the manufacturer’s guarantee 


‘nor the book records of actual cost can be used without a 


knowledge of a number of other factors. The manui 
turer’s guarantees are usually based upon a stated max 
mum speed and stated load, together with a provision 
against other abuse of the tires. The users of cars 
however, have no reliable check upon abuse of the car by 
the driver, with the result that when the tire fails to 
give the guaranteed mileage, there is a compromise be 
tween the user and the tire manufacturer, frequently re 
sulting in the tire cost per mile being increased to 
greater or less extent above what it would be on 
basis of the manufacturer’s guarantee. 

Under this heading we include the smaller repairs 
made from time to time and the general overhauling and 
painting of the truck, usually done once a year. Battery 
renewals are not included. To arrive at the average cost 
of repairs throughout the life of a truck is even more 
dificult than to obtain a true figure for tire cost. As 
already noted, records of cars which have been in service 
for a number of years should not be taken as repre- 
sentative of what may be expected of the modern cars 
Again, records of cars which have been in service for 
only a year or two cannot be accepted as the probable 
average throughout the life of the car, since the repairs 
on a comparatively new car should be slight. Again, 
the amount of repairs will depend upon the character o 


_ the service to be performed, the nature of the roads and 


climate, and the system of operating. 

The probable useful life of a motor truck is one of 
the most disputed points in connection with their use 
and for the very good reason that none of the modern 
trucks has yet worn out. The manufacturers generally 
claim a life of ten years, whether their truck is an electric 
or gasoline machine. The more conservative users of 
trucks figure upon a life of from three to six years. The 
oldest electric truck now in service on which we have 
obtained any cost records is seven years old, and the 
oldest gasoline truck on which we have obtained cost 
records is five years old. One of the large breweries in 
New York City, however, has in service an electric truck 
purchased in 1901, and a large jewelry store an electri 
truck purchased in 1902. The oldest domestic gasolin« 
truck still in service of which we have any knowledge is 
seven years old. 

In order to take into account, in the annual expenss 
the gradual wearing out of the truck, a certain sum is 
usually charged against the truck each year. This charg‘ 
is called either a depreciation charge or an amortizatio: 
charge. Its amount, of course, depends upon the as 
sumed life of the truck and upon the first cost. 

The end of the useful life of a car is reached whe! 
the total annual cost of the car, including all charges 
becomes greater than the total annual cost on a new 
car, plus the interest on the capital invested in the old 
ear. Motor trucks have not yet been in use a sufficient 
length of time for one to make more than a very rough 
estimate of the length of this period, and even this rough 
estimate must be based largely upon judgment, combined 
with a knowledge of the design of the ear, the service 
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300 G.V. ELECTRIC TRUCKS 
Qualify for Hard Express Service 


About a year ago, 25 G. V. Electric Trucks were placed in the 
Baltimore service of the American Express Co. 






It so happens that Baltimore has heavy grades, rough streets, and 
other variables, hard on horses and mules as well as trucks. But the 






G. V. Trucks made good. 
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The result was an order for 25 more G. V. Electric Trucks for the 
Boston service of this great transportation company. Boston has good 
streets as a rule, but it has some bad winter weather. G. V. Electrics 
were selected because they stood up in all weathers in Baltimore and 






down town in New York. 

The American Express Co. uses 104 G. V. Trucks. The Adams 
Express Co., 137, the Wells Fargo, National, Westcott, Chase and 
similar firms many more. The H. J. Heinz Co. have just bought 314- 
ton G. V. Trucks for their Chicago, New York and Philadelphia offices. 

Eix-teamsters, against expert chauffeur-machinists for drivers, 
means a saving, and so does a 10 per cent annual depreciation. Add to 
this tire economy, fewer parts renewals, lower insurance and more 
days on the job and you have some of the economic features favoring 
the Electric for work in its field. 

Six capacities—750 Ibs. to 5 tons. Catalogue 104 on request. 


GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY, INC. 


General Office and Factory 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
CHICAGO BOSTON 















NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 








As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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in which it is to be used, and the care which will be 
taken of it. 

Other points to which attention must be given in 
forming any accurate determination of cost are touched 
upon in the report. Among these are service and road 
conditions, battery renewals in the case of electric cars, 
gasoline, lubricants, garage expense, driver and helper, 
sundries, interest, insurance and administration. The 
authors state that it is practically impossible to deter- 
mine total annual cost of operating a truck of given 
rating without knowing the requirements and taking into 
account all the various interrelations. It is also stated 
that the institute desires in this investigation to make 
itself a clearing house for data of all kinds on the use 
of motor trucks and in view of the disinterested spirit 
in which the work is being pursued it should have -re 
hearty co-operation of all users and manufacturers of 
motor trucks, whether electric or gasoline. 


GOVERNMENT BUYS MOTOR TRUCKS 





A Washington dispatch says that the first contracts 
for 100 motor trucks for parcel post are practically as- 
sured. Before turning over his office to his successor, 
Postmaster-General Frank H. Hitchcock signed the rec- 
ommendations made by the committee on parcel post 
awards for purchasing 100 vehicles of various types, 
which will be used in different parts of the country. It 
is understood that the government hopes to use these in 
a more or less experimental manner and that many of 
its future purchases wiil depend on the results obtained. 

The contracts were awarded as follows: 

The White Co., New York, 5 White cars, 1,500 pounds 
capacity. 

Stewart Motor Corp., Buffalo, 10 Stewarts, model F. 
1,500 pounds capacity. 

Kissel Motor Car Co., Washington, 10 Kissel Kars, 
1,500 pounds capacity. 

Durant-Dort Carriage Co., Flint, Mich., 10 model C, 
1,600 pounds capacity. 

Louis J. Bergdoll Motor Co., Philadelphia, 10 Berg- 
doll 30 delivery cars, 1,500 pounds capacity. 

Atterbury Motor Car Co., Buffalo, 10 model A, 1,500 
pounds capacity. 

The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, 10 model 69 de- 
livery special, 900 pounds capacity. 

Studebaker Corp. of America, Detroit, 5 Studebaker 
20 delivery wagons, 750 to 1,000 pounds capacity. 

C. B. B. Motor Car Co., Washington, 10 Modern 
model B, 1,000 pounds capacity. 

Waverley Co., Indianapolis, 5 Waverleys, 1,000 
pounds capacity. 

Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co., Louisville, 5 model 10 
Urban, 1,000 pounds capacity. 

Ward Motor Vehicle Co.. New York, 5 commercial. 
type EA, 1,000 pounds capacity. 

Baker Motor Vehicle Co., Cleveland, 5 commercial, 
model H,.1,000 pounds capacity. 

Wheels of all electrics are to be provided with stand- 
ard rims adopted by the Society of Automobile Engi- 
neers, 

All cars are to have panel bodies, the inside to be 
protected by strips of hardwood, at least 1% inches in 
width and 2-8 inch thick, extending the length of the 
body and screwed to the uprights not less than 3 inches 
apart, the full height of the body, and on each side of 
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the body there is to be securely screwed to the u 
rights a hardwood or metal strip, about midway of th 
side, projecting not less than 1 inch from the upright 
on which may be placed racks or crates so that tw: 
tiers of hampers or crates containing parcels may 
loaded into the car. The rear of the bodies of all ca) 
are to be equipped with doors which can be secure! 
locked, having circular windows. The seat of each ca 
is to be equipped with a double “lazy back” so that th: 
carrier may have ready access to the parcels. Cars ar 
to be painted vermilion red, with uniform trimming and 
lettering. 

In each instance it was stipulated the award wa 
made upon condition that the bidders submit to th: 
Postoffice Department for approval specifications showing 
in detail the material and construction of the bodies and 
painting and lettering of cars which they proposed to 
furnish. 

“Sesge septetguiitiabaeaion dn. 


MOTOR TRUCK TRIAL 

Motor Truck Reliability Demonstration of the Wasi 
ington Post, May 5, 6, 7, 8, which has been officiall) 
endorsed by the General Supply Committee of the United 
States government, is to be a sanctioned contest and 
will be conducted under the rules of the American Auto 
mobile Association. 

Competing vehicles will be divided into classes, 
which will carry loads and travel at the following speeds: 


Division, Load in pounds. Speed. 
SS a cee Sf Sl ere eee ee 12 
Wks fo oes eh eSEE 1,001 to 1,500, inclusive............. 12 
Sills «> 2 betas 1501 to 2,000, iImcim@eeve............. 11 
ES, 2,001 to 3,000, inclusive............. 10 
lin & b.4.3.50 ae ae 3,001 to 4,000, inclusive............. 10 
I & cts 6 A ain ee 4,001 to 5,000, inclusive............. 10 
WO S056 0 tees ks 5,001 to 6,000, inclusive............. 4 
is ides Kido ees 6,001 to 8,000, inclusive............. 9 
SE RE BEES 8,001 to 10,000, inclusive............. 8 
Serer 10,001 to 12,000, inclusive............. S 
ES as cathe +6 a0th 12,001 to 16,000, inclusive............. 6 
Rs a whan osc’ xo 16,001 to 20,000, inclusive............. 5 


The rules have been issued announcing that the best 
performing truck in each division will receive a trophy, 
and there will be an additional grand trophy irrespective 
of class for the car completing with the best score. 

The route will embrace three days out from Wash- 
ington, D. C., and back, traversing Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia. Each truck will carry 
merchandise or sand during the demonstration. A _ rec- 
ord will be taken of the amount of gasoline and oil con- 
sumed and the cost of these computed on a basis of 20 
and 45 cents per gallon. 

The final score of each vehicle will be obtained by 
penalizing for road work, penalizing on an outdoor opera- 
tive test and also on the final technical examination. 
Each point penalty will be considered as .01 cent cost. 

The route selected is Washington, Frederick, Md.; 
Hagerstown, Md.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Lancaster, Pa.; Get- 
tysburg, Pa.; Baltimore, Md., and Washington, D. C. Cars 
will be kept each night under official watch in a night 
control. There will be an official noon control each day. 
In practically all other respects the commercial vehicle 
rules of the American Automobile Association will 
govern.—The Commercial Vehicle. 
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CINCINNATI TRAFFIC BRANCH 


The traffic Branch of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 

ree held an interesting meeting on March 17. 

The principal speaker of the evening was M. T. Jones, 

fic manager of the United States Express Co. of New 

rk, who described the recent changes in the tariffs, 
de imperative by the orders of the Interstate Com- 
rece Commission. 
“When the new tariff system becomes effective,” said 
Jones, “the express classification will be very much 
nplified and all of the features to which objection has 
en made will be eliminated. After the new tariff is 

in effect there will be very little competition be- 
een the companies, so far as rates are concerned.” 

J. R. Cavanagh, superintendent of freight transporta- 

m of the Big Four, of Indianapolis, spoke on “Car 
Demurrage and Per Diem.” He proposed a simple remedy 
the existing unsatisfactory methods of handling the 
demurrage and per diem controversy by advocating a uni- 
ersal pooling of all the cars of all roads. 

“Por instance,” he said, “when one line receives 500 
cars from another line, it should have the privilege of 
delivering at once 500 cars, thus making the debit equal 
to the credit, and thus doing away with all the red tape 
now woven around the subject.” 

Assistant Superintendent Tapley of the American Ex- 

ress Co. said that his company now was operating three 
motor trucks in the city, and soon would install motor 
trucks for all work in the city and suburbs. 

A package car efficiency committee was approved 

y the body, Chairman Van Slyck naming Assistant Com- 
missioner Fred M. Renshaw, chairman, the others to be 
named at a later date. 


PRINTING 


of such class as will 
attract attention 


WE will gladly suggest, plan or 

compile folders, booklets or any 
printing required at reasonable cost. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. Write 
us regarding any of your requirements 
in our line when next in need. We 
have night and day service — linotype 
and monotype composing machines — 
full up-to-date bindery and printing 
equipment. 


The Blakely Printing Co. 


418-430 Se. Market St, CHICAGO 
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FAST THROUGH FREIGHT SERVICE 


Effective Sunday, March 23, the Illinois Central and 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis will re-establish 
their former fast freight train No. 51 from Chicago to 
Nashville, Chattanooga, Atlanta and other southeastern 
points. This train will handle principally perishable busi- 
ness, through merchandise cars and other high-class ton- 
nage, It will be operated on a through schedule of 50 
hours Chicago to Atlanta, which, for the distance, 850 
miles, makes it practically the fastest long-distance freight 
service in the world. The route will be via Cairo, care 
N., C. & St. L. at Martin, Tenn. The actual schedule will 
be as follows: 

Leave Chicago, 11 p, m., daily. 

Leave Martin, 12:30 a. m., second day. 

Arrive Nashville, 7:45 a. m., second day. 

Arrive Chattanooga, 5:45 p. m., second day. 

Arrive Atlanta, 1:30 a. m., third day. 

This gives second morning delivery in Nashville, sec- 
ond afternoon in Chattanooga and early third morning de- 
livery at Atlanta, which is about one day earlier than these 
markets can be reached from New York and other eastern 
cities. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


WANTED—Well educated, ambitious, young STENOG- 
RAPHER, rapid and accurate, not less than two years’ 
experience in traffic official’s office. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity to qualify in traffic work open to man with ability, 
clear record, and best references. Write fully. Corre- 
spondence confidential. Address Stenog., care Traffic 
World, Chicago. 


TE TT A AACE a TATA 
Assistant traffic manager for an industrial con- 
cern desires to hear from manufacturer in need of a 
TRAFFIC MANAGER, or from parties desiring to 
start an industrial traffic bureau. Eleven years’ 
practical experience in railroad and commercial traf- 
fic departments and familiar with I. C. C. rulings and 
decisions. F. 66, The Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


Position (Chicago only) by expert TRAFFIC MAN 
railroad and commercial 


Address F 73, The Traffic World, Chicago. 


having ten years’ experience. 


ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Fermer member of the Department of Justice ace 
Seliocttor of internal Revenue 


interstate Commerce Litigation 
a Speciality 
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SUPPLEMENT No. 3 


TO 


TARIFF CIRCULAR No. 18A 


CANCELS SUPPLEMENT 2 
And Contains All Amendments to Date 


PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION 


Regular Tariff Size 


READY NOW 
Single Copies - 10 cents, Postage Paid 
10to25 * - 8 ** each ” 
25to1l00 “=. - 6 = " 
Over 100 “* . + - ** Express collect 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 
418 South Market Street, CHICAGO 


FIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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John A. Droege’s new book is ready 


Freight Terminals and Trains 


1t gives the latest material for a wide group of railroad men. 
wor engineers whe plan, build and maintain. 

for officers who operate the various plants. 

For the agent whose responsibilities and methods are im- 


portant. 


For the yardmaster, trainmaster, and manager, and the be- 
ginner, it presents a vast amount of practical material. 


As superintendent, the Providence Division, N. Y., N. H. & H. 


R. R. Co., Mr. 
the right kind. 


His book is not full of general statements. 


comparisons—conclusions. 


Droege has been able to get information of 


It gives facts— 


This big volume includes not only a revision of “Yards and 


Terminals,” but a great mass of new material. 


The scope and 


treatment were broadened—in fact, it is a new book. 
It covers design and operation with practical data on methods, 
equipment, records, apparatus, etc., etc. 


CONTENTS 


The Terminal Problem. 

Terms and Definitions. 

General Requirements of Ter- 
minal Design. 

Track Construction and Main- 
tenance Details. 

Classification Yards. 

Operation of Yards. 

The Yardmaster. 

Management and Discipline. 


Up Trains. 
eight Service. 


Water Front Terminals. 
Coal Piers and Storage Plants. 
ber Doc 


British Freight Service. 

Transfer Stations. 

Mechanical Handling of 
Freight. 

The Freight ent. 

Operations of eight Houses. 

Refrigerating, Ventilating and 
Heating. 


The Engine House. 

Engine Cooling Plants. 
Weighing Freight. Ash and Sand Plants. 
Records and Statistics. The Engine House Foreman. 


465 pages, 6 x 9, 208 Illustrations, $5.00 (218.) net, 
postpald. 


Team Delivery Yards. 
Live Stock Handling. 


The Traffic World, Chicago. 


Freight Rates Made Easy 


The CHICAGO FREIGHT RATE GUIDE 
of class rates is a condensed file of railroad tar- 


iffs, arranged for quick reference, showing 
THROUGH RATES from Chicago and Mil- 
waukee territory to towns in every state in 
the Union. 


All technicalities are eliminated in this, the 
most handy of all freight rate Guides. Not 
omplicated ; just a. practical and simple refer- 
ence book of class rates; concise and conven- 
lent. 

For checking expense bills, estimating pre- 
pays, quoting delivered prices, etc., etc., it is in 
Quicker than the telephone, 

railroad tariff. 
Indorsed by rail- 


i class by itself. 
and easier of access than a 
Kept up to date at all times. 
road and shipper alike. 


Yearly subscription price only $7.50. 


tae Qosasons, WW. MARTIN & CO, .ice'Srics: 


417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


JUST ISSUED 


Handbook of 


Railroad Expenses 
By J. Shirley Eaton 


Formerly Statistician Lehigh Valley Railroad 
559 pages, 57, fexible leather, $3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid 


An analytic presentation of railroad expenses based 
on the classification in force by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It includes: 


I. An elaborate dictionary of expenses; 


II. A consolidated index of the rulings of the Com- 
mission for clarifying expenses; and 

III. The texts of the Commission’s classifications of 
capital, income, expense and outside operations, dis- 
bursements and of revenue and of statistical units, to- 
gether with the official balance sheet revised to date. 


Mr. Eaton has long been a recognized authority. 
His book should be especially valuable to railroad ex- 
ecutives, accountants, and to investors in railroad se- 
curities. 

THE CHAPTER HEADS ARE: 


The Capital and Income Accounts. 
Maintenance of Way and Structures. 
Maintenance of Equipment. 

Traffic Expenses. 

Transportation. 

General Expenses. 

Outside Operations. 

Additions and Betterments. 


Order Today from 


The Traffic World, 418 S. Market St., Chicago 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 


Operating the only steamers sailing out of any American 
port constructed specially for service in the Tropics. 
Regular passenger and freight sailings between 


New York—Boston 
Philadelphia— Baltimore 
Mobile—New Orleans 


AND 


Jamaica— Panama Canal 
Colombia—Costa Rica 
Guatemala—Nicaragua 
Honduras—British Honduras 


CONNECTIONS : 


AT COLON — for Panama City and Pacific Coast Ports of 
Mexico, Central and South America. 

AT PORT LIMON — for San Jose, Costa Rica and other 
points on the Northern Railway. 

AT PUERTO BARRIOS — for Guatemala City and other 
points on the Guatemala Railway. 

q The opening of the CANAL will see the greatest changes ia 
the commercial routes of the world that have ever been known, 
and every Traffic Man owes it to himself to see it before the 
water is turned in. 

q Take one of the big air-cooled steamers of our GREAT 
WHITE FLEET this winter and go to Panama. You will 
enjoy every moment of the trip. 


Our illustrated booklets tell the whole story. Ask any TIOKET 
or TOURIST AGENT for a copy, or write to us 


M. HARTMANN, Western Passenger Agent 
444 Commercial National Bamk Building, Chicago, Il. 
131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 17 Batt New York, N. 
Pier 5 North Wharvee, Philadelphia, Pa._ Pier 1 Pratt St. Bahtigore Md 
321 St. Charles Street, New Orleans, La 
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Directory of Attorneys 


Practicing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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Charles Conradis 


Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
606-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


H. R. Small 


Practices before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
1605-14 Pierce Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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John B. Daish : Belt & Graves 
Attorneys at Law; practice before Interstate Com- 
Interstate Commerce cases only we 
1410 Security Trust Bldg., Chicago merce Commission and all Courts a 
602-606 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D. C. 810-814 Times Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. an 
J 
Walter E. Mc Cornack Wade H. Ellis = 
Formerly attorney for Interstate Commerce Commis- ni 
sion; Counselor at Law Interstate Commerce Commission cases we 
i Bidg., 
Suite 966 — “en Bask Bldg 504-512 Southern Bldg, Washington, D. C. 
ler 
A. W Arthur B. Hayes th 
James e agoner Attorney at Law; former member of the Depart- _ 
ment of Justice as Solicitor of Internal Revenue; 
Specializing Interstate Commerce Cases Interstate Commerce litigation a specialty. 
1807 City Hall Square Bldg., Chicago, Il. Colorado Bldg, Washington, D. c. LEA 
The 3 
Obje 
to fi 
matt 
Littleford, James, Ballard & Frost _ 
Cc. D. Chamberlin Francis B. James (Commerce Counsel and Attor- 
ney and Counselor at Law), in charge of Washing- oa 
Attorney at Law, Commerce Counsel for the ton office, where E. E. Williamson (Transportation the 
National Petrol Associati Expert and Statistician) is associated. 
— rth ania a 805-6-7-8 Westory Bldg, Washington, D. c. al 
Rose &-, ’ S First National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. ona 
laws 
free 
view 
pron 
Richard J. Donovan Jean Paul Muller men 
s 
Formerly with I. C. C. and Dept. of Justice as Headgq 
Counselor at Law; Preparation of cases and trials Expert Acct. and Spcl. Asst. U. S. Atty. Specialty: 
of cases before the Interstate Commerce Commission Financial and Operating Analyses, Cost of Service 
a specialty; Experts on railroad tariffs furnished; Tests and Comparisons in Interstate and Intrastate 
Correspondence invited. Rate Litigation. ‘ 
170 Broadway, New York 420-424 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. Py 
Pi 
x. G. 















Emerson Bentley 


Attorney at Law; Special attention to commerce 
practice before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and Railroad Commission of Louisiana. 

234 First National Bank Bidg., Shreveport, La. 


H. C. Lust 


Formerly of Haynie & Lust. Traffic Cases Only. 
Evidence Compiled and Cases Prepared and Handled 
for Carriers or Shippers. 

Corn Exchange Bank Bidg. CHICAGO 
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EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this is an important subject 
and are reaching out for such trade. A competent Forwarding Agent can be 


of material assistance to manufacturers. 
We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to all places abroad and shall 
gladly answer inquiries respecting Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, etc. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., Chicago, New York, London, Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur-Mer 


Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehouseman, Custom House Brokers, etc. 
Huguenot Express Co. Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


684 West Thirty-sixth St. Prone 839 Greeley. For- - 
out ef town a specialty; up-to-date facilities for storage ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods Tele- 
and distribution. phone No. 633. 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
CHICAGO, ILL. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Marquette Bidg. Car) distributi i- 
- eotmy . eee ee & ee Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 


reads at Chicago without teams; L. C. L. shipments of 
maehinery forwarded at reduced rates to all principal reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 


western amd Pacific Coast points. 


The Reading Truck Co. Ashley Warehouse Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
e Fe : ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sixth and Congress Sts. Authorized cartage agents 
fer the Wabash and Canadian Pacific railways and for Bonded and general storage. Drayage facilities. Cars 


the Anchor Line steamers. Specia) attention given to promptly handled. Custom house entries attended ta 


distribution of carload freight for two or more parties. 
Merchand delivered as ordered. insurance, 18c. Track connections. 
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LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS The LW dee of eaannete. 


ne, Seey. 


The National Industrial Traffic League. In charge of traffic industries located he Traffic Club of New England, Boston. 

Object—The object of this league is . at Sterling and Rock Falls, I. tie ee Sree 
4 . Presiden 

to interchange ideas concerning traffic j; Vice-President The Transportation Club of Cincinnati. 


H. 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- W. J. i Secretary-Treasurer C. W. Poysell, Pres.; J. H. Anderson, 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- W. EL L Traffic Manager Secy. 
The Transportation Club of Louisville. 


road commissions and transportation MINNESOTA 3 

companies in promoting and securing Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Assocla- ar oy omaaih Sct - See ee a 
better understanding by the public and tion. H.-S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. pA in tg Pres: 58. "Moree, pg 
the state and national governments of MISSOURI The Traffic Club of St. Paul. J. R. Jones, 


the needs of the traffic world; to secure ; : Pres.; A. L. Bowker, Secy. 
Business Men’s League. P. W. Coyle, +i.’ Traffic Club of Newark. John T. 


proper legislation where deemed neces- Comm’r, 614 Bank of Commerce Bidg., Ro Pp : 

sary, and the modification of present St. Louis. The Traffic Club - yo w. 
laws where considered harmful to the TENNESSEE. Parker, Pres.; F. R. Hanlon, Secy. 
free interchange of commerce; with the The Memphis Freight Bureau. L. R. The Transportation Club of Detroit, Mich. 
view to advance fair dealing and to Donelson, Pres.; W. G. Thomas, Vice- Sean” A. Jones, Pres.; W. R. Hurley, 

h a. Pres.; James S. Davant, Commissioner, y- 

promote, conserve and protect the co Memphis, Tenn Transportation Club of San Francisco. J. 
mercial and transportation interests. , : F. Burgin, Pres.; Theo. H. Jacobs, 


Secy. 
Headquarters, Tacoma Bldg., 5 North The Railroad Club of Kansas City, Mo. 
La Salle St., Chicago. TRAFFIC CLUBS J. N. Stroud, Pres.; Claude Manlove 

National Federation of Traffic and Trans- Secy. 
portation Clubs. J. V. Zartman, Pres.; The Transportation and Traffic Club, 
Officers. Carl K. Landes, Secy, ise Ba Semin —_ Ala. L. Sevier, Pres.; O. 

e cago Transportation Association. 
J. M. Belleville: purgh Plate Glass co, Ray F. Clark, Pres.; H. WB. MacNiven, The Traffic Club of ;Minneapolls, F. 8. 
: * Secy. Pool, Pres.; F. B. Rowley, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The ‘Traffic Club of New York. A. F. Salt Lake Transportation Club. C. J. 

H. G. Wilson, Vice-President, Mack, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. MeNitt, Pres.; R. E. Rowland, Secy. 
Comm’r, “rransportation Bureau of The Spokane Transportation Club. Chas. Traffic Club of Milwaukee. _Wm. P 

Commercial Club, Kansas City, Mo. Wee fan ‘ chic Fr. 8 Dont O’Connor, es SS paae._ Secy 
Oscar F. Bell, Secretary-Treasurer, The Traffic Club o cago. ont- eee u ma, 0. Lioy 
T. M ed Co., 836 South Michigan gomery, Pres.; Guy S MoCa Sherrick, Pres.; D. L, Rupert, Secy.- 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. ~~ Traffic, Club 2 Dailas, 3 Te - ‘B. Treas. aac weil ni. 
’ . es . 8S. Maxwe ec Grand Raplds Traffic a 
Davia P, Chindblom, Assistant Secretary +)2Tramic Club of Philadelphia. F. A. Mich. Chas. H. Lilley, Pres; 
5 North La Salle St., Chicago. Bedford, Pres.; C. W. Summerfield, Bale. Secy. 

National Implement and Vehicle eae Secy. Transportation Club of Peoria. R. M. 
tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Traf. Mar., The Traffic Club of St. Louis. Clarence Field, Pres.; A. S. Howells, Secy. 
American Trust Bldg., Chicago, Il. H. Howard, Pres.; A. F. Versem, Secy.- Traffic Club of Cleveland. D. F. Hurd, 

Sterlin Treas. yaune” aie: ing me sai i 

’ : Th of Pittsburgh. J. T. raffic Club o rie, Pa. Edwin H. 
“wane ee Jeunston. Pres: D. L Wells Secy. Brevillier, Pres.; M. W. Eismann, Secy. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, piease Mention the paper In writing to advertisers. 





THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


THE BOOK SHELF 


The Act to Regulate Commerce and The Commerce Court Act $0 .25 
Tariff Circular 18-A—Photographic Reproduction, 8x11 inches 35 
Supplement No. 2 to 18-A—Photographie Reproduction, 8x11 inches. . 05 
Railroads, Ripley ; 
Table of Commodities of the Decisions of the I. C. C.—From January, 
1906, to July, 1912 
Decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission—First 23 Vo'umes 
Complete, Uniform Binding. 
Railroad Freight Rates, with Bins Tables, etc., Explaining the Present 
Rate System and Its Evolution; McPherson 2.42 
The Working of the Railroads— What They Are—What They Do and 
How They Do It; McPherson 1.63 
Transportation in Europe—Transportation Conditions in Europe, both 
Rail and Water, Carefully Analyzed; McPh 
When Railroads Were New—A History of the Early Railroads of the 
Country and of the Men Who Built Them; Carter 
Studies in American Trades Unionism; Hollander 2 
Interstate Transportation, Covering All Phases of the Subject, both) 
Legal and Practical; Barnes 6 
Railroad Traffic and Rates—The Development of Rate-Making, and the 
Keeping of Freight and Passenger Records, Carefully Treated; John- 
son and Huebner | 
Hutchinson on Carriers—For Traffic Men and Lawyers. Includes Chap- 
ters on Interstate Commerce Act, Demurrage Limitation of Liability, 
= Regulation, Conflict of Laws, Connecting Carriers, etc.; Hutchin- 


Pierce’ s Digest— Covering the Period from February 4, 1887, to January 
6 


1908; E. B. Pierce 

Lust ’& Merriam’s Digest—Covering the period from January 1, 1908, 
to July 1, 1912... 

Labor and the Railroads—Treating of the Conflict Between’ the Schedules 
of Organized Labor and the Idea of Personal Management and Re- 
sponsibility ; Fagan coce 

Problems in Railway Legisiation—Hain 

Railway Rate Theories; Hammond 

Moore on Carriers—A Practical Treatise on the Law of Carriers of Goods, 
Passengers, Live Stock, etc.; D. C. Moore 

Nellis on Street Railways—1911 Edition. An Up-to-date Treatise on 
the Laws Relating to Street Railways 

American Electrical Cases—Completely Covering 35 Years, with Annota- 
tions and Cross-references—9 volumes 

Frost on Federal Corporation Tax Law—Just off the Press. 

Street Railway Reports—Gives the Decisions in the Federal and Courts 
of Last Resort of All the States, from April 1, rea: to 1906 

The above, continued, two volumes per year. Per volume 5 .00 

Railroad Administration—With Numerous Charts and Folders; Morris. 2.15 

American Railway Transportation—A Hand-book of Information Upon 
All Phases of Railroading; Johnson 1 

The American Transpertative Question— Rates, Service, Financial Re- 
wx heim Efficiency, Discrimination and Other Phases Anal- 
yzed; 

American Commercial Law Series—The Business Man’s Adviser and 
Legal Guide; 9 volumes; Bay 1 

Ocean and Inland Water Transportation—Jobnson 

Elements of Transportation—Johnson 

Railroad Reorganization— Daggett 
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